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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication issued by the 
Office of Public Affairs, provides the 
public and interested agencies of the 
Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the 
Department of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes 
selected press releases on foreign 
policy issued by the White House 
and the Department, and statements 
and addresses made by the President 
and by the Secretary of State and other 
officers of the Department, as well as 
special articles on various phases of 
international affairs and the func- 
tions of the Department. Informa- 
tion is included concerning treaties 
and international agreements to 
which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of gen- 
eral international interest. 
Publications of the Department, as 
well as legislative material in the field 
of international relations, are listed 
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Negotiating Solutions to Today’s Problems 


by Under Secretary Smith? 


No people can survive and no free nation can 
endure unless its roots are imbedded in moral prin- 
ciple. Our Christian faith is basic to the spirit 
which motivates our society. It pointed the road 
to our way of life long before our forefathers gave 
it political meaning. 

ur Christian concepts have played a vital role 
in the molding of western civilization. They are 
the strongest bond linking us to other free peoples. 
We live by them. They would mean little if each 
of us were to leave them behind as he stepped out 
of his place of worship. They would give us little 
comfort and strength if we were to pay them mere 
lip service. 

Basically, these Christian concepts are what set 
us apart from the followers of communism. The 
Communists boast of their godlessness. They are 
aggressively antireligious and have relentlessly 

ersecuted the religious leaders of the peoples un- 
oat their control. 

The most recent move in this campaign is the 
so-called trial staged by the Polish Communists. 
Bishop Czeslaw Kaczmarek and several of his di- 
ocesan assistants were the victims. This evil pro- 
ceeding, like its predecessors in Czechoslovakia, in 
Hungary, and in other of the satellites, followed 
closely what we have come to recognize as the 
standard Communist operating practice. 

The defendants were carefully “prepared” so 
that when placed on the witness stand they would 
plead guilty to crimes which, obviously, they never 
committed. We know all too well the methods 
employed to “prepare” a defendant. We have 
heard directly from those subjected to it of the 
inhuman mental torture inflicted on the unfor- 
tunates whom the Communists elect to make de- 
fendants. 

As in previous cases, the Communists used the 
trial for corollary purposes. The prosecutor in- 


1 Address made before the First Friday Club of Detroit, 
Mich., on Oct. 2 (press release 536). 
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troduced false charges against several former mem- 
bers of the American Embassy in Warsaw. These 
were mixed in with the evidence offered against 
the accused, evidence as manufactured as it has 
been manufactured in previous cases. 

Finally, this crude travesty on justice was 
capped with the imposition of heavy jail sentences 
on the Bishop and on all but one of his assistants. 

Obviously, the Communists no more proved the 
Bishop’s guilt than they proved the guilt of 
Cardinal Mindszenty or any of the other members 
of the priesthood who have been put on trial. 
What was proved was that the Communist cam- 
paign against religion and against church leaders 
continues unabated. 

Now, the Communist attack on religion sprin 
at least in part, from their recognition of the 
fundamental conflict between the tenets of reli- 
gious faith and the tenets of communism. They 
well know that an individual cannot serve God 
and serve communism. They therefore feel com- 
pelled to do everything in their power to stamp 
out religion and to discredit religious leaders. 

The Communists are also aware that the belief 
in God and common religious affiliations form 
strong bonds between the satellite peoples and the 
free world. Thus their effort to wipe out re- 
ligion serves a dual purpose. Not only are they 
trying to eliminate a competitor of their Com- 
munist dogma but they are also attempting to com- 
plete the isolation of their subject peoples by 
severing an important tie between the satellites 
and the West. 

This persistence in a traditional Communist 
tactic is one of the factors which leads us to be 
skeptical about any basic change in Soviet policy. 
Since the death of Stalin, his successors have made 
much of their peaceful intentions. There have 
been suggestions that peaceful coexistence is pos- 
sible and that negotiation can ease the tensions 
which prevail between the free world and the 
Soviet sphere. ? | 
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Gestures Which Cost Nothing 


There have even been a few gestures aimed at 
seas us of these alleged Soviet good inten- 
tions. Newsman Oatis was released. Russian 
wives of Americans stationed in Moscow were per- 
mitted to leave Russia with their husbands. There 
have been other moves of a similar character. 

But, if we inspect these gestures closely, we dis- 
cover that they have one thing in common. In 
making each of them, the Soviet leaders made no 
sacrifice, paid no price, however small. Further- 
more, many of these Soviet gestures, like the lift- 
ing of travel restrictions in Moscow, can be un- 
made just as quickly as they were made. 

There is nothing about them in which an intelli- 
gent and even moderately cautious individual 
could put his trust. And there is nothing on 
which a responsible government could base its 
policies. 

But we do not and should not make our judg- 
ments on only a segment of the facts. All the 
facts should be taken into account. 

For example, it is true that the Soviet Union 
shared the responsibility for the armistice in 
Korea, but they are doing everything they can to 
obstruct the convening of a political conference by 
which we hope to transform the armistice into a 
peace for the peninsula. Their immediate ob- 
jections center on the composition of the confer- 
ence, a composition which was initially proposed 
by the Communists. 

Let me cite another instance. For 64% years the 
treaty which would restore Austrian sovereignty 
has been virtually complete. Austria is held to be 
a liberated and not an enemy power. Yet the So- 
viet Union has stubbornly blocked the conclusion 
of the treaty which would make Austria independ- 
ent and bring to an end the occupation of the 
country. 

The latest sample of Soviet tactics is to be found 
in their note responding to our proposal of a four- 
power conference to settle the question of Ger- 
many. As you know, we have been trying for a 
considerable period to assure free elections for the 
German people and to bring to an end the division 
of that nation. As usual, the Soviet Union has 
refused to cooperate. The Russian technique is 
not to oppose openly German unification, because 
they know all too well how much unification means 
to the German people and they have been shown 
the weakness of the puppet Communist regime in 
the East Zone. 

Instead, their responses to the proposals of the 
three Western Powers offer counter suggestions 
which have the appearance of favoring German 
unification and a treaty of peace. However, they 
are always careful to include conditions certain to 
be unacceptable to the West or which would be 
sure to stalemate the conference should we find 
ourselves able to accept them. 
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For example, the Soviet note of August 4 * urged 
that Communist China should be included in the 
consultations of the foreign ministers on the matter 
of Germany. Clearly this proposition is beyond 
serious consideration. We see no reason why the 
solution of the German problem should be sub- 
ordinated to the question of China. Nor do we 
have any intention of leaving the fate of Germany 
to the Chinese Communists. 

The Soviet Union also stated that a peace treaty 
must precede unification and that the Communist 
—_ regime of East Germany must participate 
in the making of the treaty. Inasmuch as we 
know, and the Soviet Union knows, that the puppet 
government of the East is in no way representative 
of East Germans, this proposal could only result 
in a treaty which failed to express the wishes of the 
German people and would therefore eventually 
be rejected by them. 

Another note, of August 15,’ followed similar 
lines. Then early in September the three Western 
Powers proposed that the foreign ministers meet 
at Lugano on October 15 to settle the German and 
Austrian questions, with initial emphasis on free 
German elections and on the status of the future 
German government. 

A few days ago we received the Soviet reply. 
I have seen my share of diplomatic correspond- 
ence, but I don’t recall anything to equal this Rus- 
sian rejoinder. It was a masterpiece of confusion 
and camouflage. For the most part it was a rehash 
of the two earlier notes. 

A striking feature of the Soviet reply is that it 
was in no way responsive to the earlier Western 
notes. Instead, it is merely a continuance of the 
dilatory tactics which they hae been pursuing for 
a long time. 

We thus cannot escape the conclusion that the 
Kremlin seeks to avoid a conference confined to 
German and Austrian questions and is attempting 
to mask its negative attitude in this fashion. The 
inclusion of a proposal for a five-power meeting, 
including the Chinese Communists, is another di- 
versionary device. Obviously, the five-power pro- 
posal raises the controversial question of the 
status of Communist China and would thus im- 
mensely complicate proceedings of the proposed 
conference. 


Possible Reasons for Soviet Reluctance 


This raises a number of interesting questions 
relative to why the Soviets are reluctant to enter 
a four-power conference. 

Are they fearful of their position in East 
Germany ? 

Do they see the Adenauer victory as reflecting 
the true sentiments of the German people? 


? BuLteTin of Sept. 14, 1953, p. 352. 


* Tbid., p. 354. 
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Are they hoping to block Enc [European De- 
fense Community|] and other western defense 
moves by prolonging the present situation ? 

Do they hope to exploit Austria further by a 
postponement of the treaty ¢ 

Demonstrations of obstructionism such as these 
are far from being the only reasons why we find 
it hard to take seriously the so-called peaceful 
turn in Soviet intentions. 

The Soviet leaders trumpeted abroad the news 
of a cut in their military appropriations. But 
our own studies disclose that, instead of bein 
reduced, the sums set aside for the Soviet arme 
forces have actually been increased. And, in addi- 
tion, there are strong indications that the secret 
funds allocated to the development of atomic 
weapons are twice what they were last year. 

e know, further, that the Soviet Union is 
continuing its armed forces at present levels, and 
these levels are well above their maximum pos- 
sible security requirements. They have also con- 
tinued to build up the striking power of these 
forces by equipping them with the most modern 


weapons. 

Bluntly, there is little here to indicate a shift 
in Soviet policy in the direction of peace and 
moderation. There is sharp contrast between the 
negative, obstructionist Soviet policy and the posi- 
tive, dynamic approach to international problems 
— has been developed by this country and its 
allies. 

The free nations sincerely wish peace. We have 
repeatedly demonstrated our readiness to arrive at 
a just settlement of differences by negotiation to 
realize that objective. We are fully aware that 
the future of mankind hangs on the ability of 
nations to work out a world climate in which all 
men can live in decency and peace. We are con- 
ducting ourselves accordingly. 

We will continue to support the United Nations 
as strongly in the future as we have in the past. 
To my way of thinking, the United Nations, what- 
ever its shortcomings, has more than proved itself. 
It certainly has proved itself in Korea. 

Sometimes there is a tendency to forget why it 
was that we backed the United Nations in going 
into Korea. Sometimes the difficulties and fric- 
tions of the present tend to blind us to what has 
been accomplished there. 

The fact is that we Americans had no reasonable 
alternative but to join in the fight against the Com- 
munist aggression in Korea. enabler what might 
have happened had we not done so. 

A free republic would have been sacrificed to the 
aggressor. The other free peoples of Asia would 
have had good reason to believe that an aggressor, 
successful in one area, was all too likely to try it 
again elsewhere. They would have lost confidence 
in us asa leader of the free world. And they would 
have lost confidence in the United Nations, today 
mankind’s best hope for peace. 

The action in Korea has immense significance. 
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For the first time in modern history collective secu- 
rity through an international organization has 
worked on the battlefield. The aggressor has been 
repelled and was brought to seek a truce. 

oday we have an armistice in Korea. The 
——— and the bloodshed have stopped. The 
enemy has been forced to come to terms. 

We have stood firm on the prisoner-of-war issue. 
The armistice provides that no prisoner of war 
shall be forcibly repatriated. We intend to make 
every effort to see that this proviso is kept. We 
have recently protested strongly through the U.N. 
Command what we consider to be an unfair ruling 
of the Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission. 
We will protest every time we believe there is a 
possibility that the prisoners’ rights as the armi- 
stice defines them are being infringed. 

Our stand on repatriation is soundly based on 
humanitarian grounds. As a civilized nation, we 
had no intention of forcing enemy soldiers to go 
back to torture, death, or imprisonment if they 
felt that such was indeed to be their fate. 

Our repatriation stand is also based on sound 
political reasoning. We have made it clear to any 
who may fight in Communist armies in the future 
that they will not be compelled to return if they 
surrender to the forces of freedom. 

This, I might say, is no mean advantage should 
we be faced with the necessity of halting Commu- 
nist aggression again. 

Today the Republic of Korea holds more terri- 
tory north of the 38th parallel than the Commu- 
nists hold south of it. 

There are reasonable safeguards against viola- 
tion in the armistice terms. And in case the Com- 
munists do violate the hen the 16 U.N. 
member nations which fought in Korea have joined 
in a declaration which makes it clear that we can 
and will act. The declaration states in part: 


We affirm, in the interests of world peace, that if there 
is a renewal of the armed attack, challenging again the 
principles of the United Nations, we should again be 
united and prompt to resist. The consequences of such 
a breach of the armistice would be so grave that, in all 
probability, it would not be possible to confine hostilities 
within the frontiers of Korea. 


This is in line with our policy of making our 
position clear in advance to prevent any muiscal- 
culation by the adversary. 


Soviet Attitude on Political Conference 


As you know, the armistice agreement provided 
for the convening of a political conference within 
a specified period after it was signed. 

The United Nations, in open debate, has ac- 
cepted the armistice terms as sound. By an over- 
whelming majority, it has also accepted the frame- 
work for the conference as it was set forth in 
article 60 of the armistice. 


* Tbid., Aug. 24, 1983, p. 247. 
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When this article was drawn up both sides were 
in agreement on the desirability of a political con- 
ference to follow the armistice. owever, the 

hrasing of article 60 was included at the specific 
insistence of the Communist negotiator General 
Nam Il. That language reads as follows: 


. within three (3) months after the Armistice Agree- 
ment is signed and becomes effective, a political conference 
of a higher level of both sides be held by representatives 
appointed respectively to settle through negotiation the 
questions of the withdrawal of all foreign forces from 
Korea, the peaceful settlement of the Korean question, etc. 


You will note that the language specifically calls 
for the conference to be made up of representatives 
from “both sides.” Now the Communists have 
evidently decided that this provision for repre- 
sentatives of “both sides” no longer suits their 
purposes. They are brazenly attempting to change 
this provision which they once strongly favored, 
while at the same time accusing us of inflexibility. 
We do not propose to allow them to succeed in this 
attempt and will hold them to the agreement as 
both sides approved it. 

The Soviet Union has persistently sought to 
change that framework. They have their own 
ideas as to the makeup of the conference and the 
terms of its discussions. 

We do not question the Soviets’ right to have 
their own ideas. We do take issue with their re- 
fusal to abide by an agreement which the Com- 
munists signed in Korea. It is not the United 
States alone which is standing firm. In this, we 
are supported by an overwhelming majority of 
U. N. members. 

Our position is constructive. We seek a unified 
and independent Korea. We know that the only 
course leading to that objective is one of negotia- 
tion. We are willing to be reasonable. And it 
should be clear that peace and stability on the 
poner depend upon the Soviets’ willingness to 

e equally reasonable. 

The positive nature of our policy in Western 
Europe is equally evident. We have made strenu- 
ous efforts to bring the Soviet Union to the con- 
ference table to clear up the Austrian and German 
questions. We have exerted a maximum of influ- 
ence to bring about unified action on the part of 
the West. 

Because of the threat of Soviet imperialism, the 
immediate need is an effective European defense, 
not only for the security of the peoples of the 
Continent but for American security as well. 
Through the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
we are Ap nomen to strengthen the Western 
defenses and have made heartening progress in 
doing so. In numbers, equipment and overall 
effectiveness, the armed forces on the Continent 
are materially stronger than they were a year ago. 
And there are now in force agreements between 
this country and Spain * which make a substantial 


* Ibid., Oct. 5, 1953, p. 435. 
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contribution to the defense capabilities of the area. 

However, we are well aware that the full de- 
fense potential of the North Atlantic nations will 
not be realized except through a closely knit, uni- 
fied community. We have therefore thrown our 
full support behind a formalized European De- 
fense Community, or Epc as it is popularly 
known. At the moment, prospects for the estab- 
lishment of such a community are bright, indeed. 
While the parliamentary ratifications necessary to 
make Epc a reality have yet to come, the pro- 
spective member nations are moving in that direc- 
tion. We have seen early action by the German 
Federal Republic and have reason to believe that 
there is a good chance of others following suit. 

There is no question but that popular sentiment 
among the people in Western Europe increasingly 
favors Epc. It is to be expected that such senti- 
ment will find political expression. 

If Enc is established, a long stride will have 
been taken in the direction of a political counter- 
part, either a European federation or a union of 
the nations there. A start in this direction has 
already been made. The Benelux customs union 
has been in operation for some time now, and the 
Schuman plan pooled the steel and coal resources 
of six nations of Western Europe. 

If there are some among us who lose patience 
with the slowness of the movement toward Euro- 
pean unity, it would be well to remember that it 
took the American States 13 years to unite in cir- 
cumstances far more favorable. Even then, that 
unity was not finally confirmed until 75 years 
later, after a bitter civil war. 

It would also be well to remind ourselves that 
unity which is reached under compulsion does not 
long endure. The United States can encourage 
and assist, but if we try to drive we defeat our 
own purpose. If European unification is to have 
meaning and stamina it must result from the free 
and voluntary action of the peoples of Europe. 


U. S. Interest in Arms Reduction 


I have, so far, talked a good deal about arma- 
ments and defense. They are patently requisites 
in the present world situation. But this does not 
mean that we are not actively interested in the re- 
duction of armaments and easing the enormous 
burden that the maintenance of armed forces has 
imposed on the peoples of the world. 

Last April President Eisenhower spoke most 
eloquently of the terrible danger to humanity in- 
herent in man’s current access to weapons of mass 
destruction. Today that danger, if anything, is 
magnified by further developments in the field of 
hydrogen explosives. 

The President called for concrete deeds by the 


*Ibid., Apr. 27, 1953, p. 599. 
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Communist world which would demonstrate its 
willingness to sit down and agree on a realistic and 
workable disarmament plan. The United States 
position on this has not changed. 

As progress is made in eliminating those areas 
of suspicion, distrust, and friction which currently 
make for instability, America is concurrently pre- 
pared to work toward arms reduction. 

We believe that the time can and will come in 
which political leaders will be prepared to put 
into effect international agreements fimiting arm- 
aments. We dare not let that time escape us. 

We have already made several disarmament 
proposals. They have attracted considerable sup- 
port from other nations. 

We believe it essential that any program for 
disarmament provide adequate safeguards to in- 
sure the compliance of all nations and an ade- 


The German Debt Settlement 


by Martha M. Black 


The Intergovernmental Agreement on German 
External Debts, an agreement signed by 19 coun- 
tries, came into force on September 16, 1953. 
Simultaneously, four bilateral agreements be- 
tween the Governments of the United States and 
of the Federal Republic of Germany settling 
claims of the United States against the German 
Government became effective. This complex of 
agreements is the result of a process which can 
best be described as a gigantic financial reorgan- 
ization, an overall negotiation that dealt at one 
time with practically all the externally held obli- 
gations of Germany. The negotiations covered 
governmental claims of almost $4 billion and pri- 
vate claims of over $2 billion. 

The Governments of the United States, the 
United Kingdom, and France initiated the negoti- 
ations which resulted in the overall settlement. 
The debt settlement is a major part of the effort 
made by these Governments to reestablish the 
Government of the Federal Republic of Germany 
as a full and equal member of the community of 
Western nations. Specific plans for the negotia- 
tions were developed by the Intergovernmental 
Study Group on Germany in 1951. Shortly 
thereafter the United States, France, and the 
United Kingdom created the Tripartite Commis- 
sion on German External Debts to put these plans 
into effect. 
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quate means of warning in the event of evasion 
or violation. 

The time and effort we have given to the dis- 
armament issue has not, from our point of view, 
been wasted. In fact, we believe that we have 
laid the foundation for quick action once the world 
atmosphere makes that possible. 

The United States is prepared to continue by 
every practicable means to seek a sound solution 
to this problem. We await a definite indication 
that the Soviets are equally willing to negotiate 
in good faith. 

n matters of disarmament, of Far Eastern 
tension, of controversy in Europe: in all matters 
pertaining to peace we will negotiate. We will 
not refuse to consider any reasonable compromise. 
Peace we must have—and can have as soon as the 
Soviet Union suits its actions to its words. 


To normalize Germany’s economic relations it 
was necessary to settle her debts both to govern- 
ments and to private individuals. During the 
occupation of Germany the established policy of 
the three Governments occupying the Federal 
Republic had been that economic assistance given 
to Germany would be a final charge on the pro- 
ceeds of German exports. At the time of the re- 
vision of the Occupation Statute in March 1951, 
the Government of the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many agreed that the claims of the three Occupy- 
ing Powers for postwar economic assistance had 
a priority over all other claims against Germany. 
At the same time, the Government of the Federal 
Republic assumed responsibility for the external 
debts of the German Reich. These commitments 
were embodied in an exchange of letters dated 
March 6, 1951, between the German Federal 
Chancellor and the Allied High Commission. 

The same exchange of letters confirmed the 
agreement of the four Governments to work out 
a general settlement of “public and private claims 
against Germany and German nationals.” It was 
further agreed that 


the settlement plan shall in particular deal with those 
claims, the settlement of which would achieve the objec- 
tive of normalising the economic and financial relations 
of the Federal Republic with other countries. It will 


take into account the general economic position of the 


* BuLLETIN of Mar. 19, 1951, p. 446. 
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Federal Republic, notably the increase of its burdens and 
the reduction in its economic wealth. The general effect 
of this plan shall neither dislecate the German economy 
through undesirable effects on the internal financial situ- 
ation nor unduly drain existing or potential German for- 
eign-exchange resources. It shall also not add appreci- 
ably to the financial burden of any occupation Power. 


In negotiations during November and December 
1951 between the Tripartite Commission on Ger- 
man Debts and representatives of the Federal Re- 

ublic, tentative agreement was reached that, if the 
Berane Government and private German debtors 
worked out an acceptable settlement of Germany’s 

rivate debts, the Governments of the United 

tates, the United Kingdom, and France would 
settle their claims of approximately $3.8 billion 
for postwar economic assistance for $1.8 billion? 
Two of the bilateral agreements which became 
effective on September 16—one for postwar eco- 
nomic assistance exclusive of surplus property, 
poting for payment to the United States of $1 

illion at 214 percent interest to be paid over 35 
years, and one for surplus property providing for 
$203 million at 23% percent interest to be paid over 
30 years—formalized the settlement of the United 
States claims. 

In February 1952 the Tripartite Commission on 
German External Debts and the German Federal 
Republic convened an international conference in 
London. The conference was attended by repre- 
sentatives of private and governmental creditors 
from about 30 countries. 

At the conference, settlement plans were worked 
out for the major categories of Germany’s ex- 
ternal debts: (a) governmental debts, (6) medium 
and long term private debts, (¢) standstill debts, 
and (d) miscellaneous and commercial debts by 
representatives of the individuals holding these 
types of debt. The terms proposed for settlement 
of these various categories were included in the 
final report of the conference which was sub- 
mitted to governments when the conference ad- 
journed in August 1952.8 


Provisions of the Intergovernmental Agreement 


The Intergovernmental Agreement on German 
External Debts, which was signed at London last 
February * and has since been ratified by the Gov- 
ernments of the United Kingdom, France, the 
United States, and the Federal Republic, includes 
the settlement terms, worked out during the Lon- 
don conference, as Annexes. The agreement it- 
self is designed to give legal effect in Germany 
to the settlement terms and procedures. In addi- 
tion it defines the debts covered by the agreement 


*For a table showing U. S. postwar aid to Germany 
through June 30, 1951, see ibid., Sept. 29, 1952, p. 491. 

* Tbid., Aug. 18, 1952, p. 252. 

“For announcement of the signing, see ibid., Mar. 9, 
1953, p. 313; for announcement of the entry into force of 
the agreement, see ibid., Sept. 28, 1953, p. 419. 
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and provides for the deferral of reparation and 
analogous claims arising out of World Wars I and 
II. The external debts which may be settled pur- 
suant to the agreement are generally described as 
those which originated prior to May 8, 1945, are 
owed by persons residing in the currency area of 
the Deutschemark west, and are held by residents 
of countries which become parties to the agree- 
ment. These debts may be broadly defined as pre- 
war external debts except for claims arising out 
of World Wars I and II. 

Other provisions of the agreement prohibit dis- 
crimination in the settlement of debts and sup- 
plement the settlement procedures contained in the 
Annexes with respect to certain categories of debt 
not adequately covered in the Annexes, such as 
social insurance claims, insurance debts, and debts 
owing under multilateral agreements. A number 
of technical provisions are included dealing with 
such problems as currency of payment, currency 
options, gold clauses, and periods of prescription 
(statutes of limitation). The rights of maaan 
to take action in German courts and to have resort 
to arbitration procedures are set forth in detail. 


Settlement of Private Debts 


Since the settlement of private debts would un- 
der normal circumstances be left to the private in- 
terests involved, it is important to note that this 
Government sponsored a settlement which would 
not interfere with private rights. The settlement 
of prewar debts, atich are due almost entirely to 
private persons, is based on voluntary arrange- 
ments between debtors and creditors. These ar- 
rangements must be worked out by procedures 

rescribed in the agreement. These procedures 
include direct negotiation between the debtors and 
the creditors or creditors’ representatives, arbi- 
tration in case of disagreement, or proceedings be- 
fore a court of law in circumstances favorable to 
the creditor. The actual terms of settlement for 
the principal debts of the German Government 
are set forth in the agreement, but settlement takes 
place only when the individual creditor accepts 
the terms. For other debts, the terms of settle- 
ment are not set forth specifically and are to be 
established within the limitations on interest, pe- 
riod of repayment, and other conditions fixed by 
the agreement. 

In the case of bonded debts the individual bond- 
holder does not ordinarily participate in the ne- 
gotiations. As is usual in such circumstances, the 
negotiations are between recognized representa- 
tives of bondholders and the debtor. Once the 
terms are fixed, the bondholders’ representatives 
recommend that the bondholders accept the terms. 
However, settlement takes place only when the 
bondholder does in fact accept. 

In general the settlement provisions provide 
that there will be no write-down of the principal 
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of the debt owed. In most cases, agreement was 
reached either to waive past interest or to post- 
pone payment of some of the past interest until 
unification of Germany. Past interest is to be 
funded in most cases, and repayment of principal 
and interest is to be made over a period of up to 20 
years. In addition, interest returns have been re- 
duced on most bonds. 

It is anticipated that as a result of this agree- 
ment payments will begin again on something over 
a half million dollars of private debts held in the 
United States. 


Dollar Bond Validation 


The third bilateral agreement provides for pro- 
cedures for validating dollar bonds.® This ar- 
rangement is necessary, not only from the German 
point of view, but also to protect the interest of 
the holders of valid bonds. During the 1930’s 
the Germans purchased many bonds at deflated 
prices for the purpose of retirement. Most of 
these uncanceled bonds were in Berlin at the cessa- 
tion of hostilities, and many of them fell into So- 
viet hands. Some of these looted bonds have re- 
appeared on the security markets. The valida- 
tion procedures were established to prevent pay- 
ment on these bonds. 

The fourth bilateral agreement provides a final 
settlement for awards made to United States cit- 
izens by the United States-German Mixed Claims 
Commission established after World War I. 
These awards have been in default for many years. 
A settlement of the awards providing for payment 
to the United States creditors of approximately 
$97 million over the next 26 years was reached 
during the London conference. The Mixed Claims 
Commission Agreement was drafted to implement 
this settlement. 

On September 24 the Government of the Fed- 
eral Republic made the first payment to the United 
States Government under the bilateral agreement 
settling the postwar economic assistance and sur- 
plus property claims. The German Government 
is also ready to meet the first payment on its obli- 
gations to private individuals such as the Dawes 
and Young bonds. 

Owners of dollar bonds issued or guaranteed 
by the German Government, or agencies or po- 
litical subdivisions thereof, are urged to com- 


municate with the Foreign Bondholders Protec- 


5 For text of the agreement, see ibid., Mar. 9, 1953, p. 
876; for background information and a schedule of bonds, 
see ibid., Oct. 20, 1952, p. 608. 
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tive Council, 90 Broad Street, New York, N. Y., 
for information concerning the steps they should 
take to have their bonds validated and to obtain 
the benefit of the settlement terms provided in the 
Agreement on German External Debts. 

imilarly, owners of prewar German corporate 
dollar bonds which are not guaranteed by gov- 
ernmental entities should communicate with the 
United States Committee for. German Corporate 
Dollar Bonds, Barr Building, 910 Seventeenth 
Street, NW., Washington 6, D. C., for information 
concerning the validation and settlement of this 
type of bonds. 

Individuals holding debts of or claims against 
West German debtors such as trade and commer- 
cial debts, wages, salaries, pensions, private in- 
surance, and social insurance claims should im- 
mediately get in touch with their debtor to arrange 
for settlement in accordance with the agreement. 


© Mrs. Black, author of the above article, is a 
financial economist in the Office of German Eco- 
nomic Affairs. She was a member of the U. BS. 
delegation to the Intergovernmental Study Group 
on Germany in 1951 and since that time been 
concerned with matters relating to the German 
debt settlement. 


Letters of Credence 


Iraq 


The newly appointed Ambassador of Iraq, 
Moussa Al-Shabander, presented his credentials 
to the President on September 26. For the text 
of the Ambassador’s remarks and the text of the 
President’s reply, see Department of State press 
release 521 of September 26. 


Hungary 

The newly appointed Minister of the Hungarian 
People’s Republic, Karoly Szarka, presented his 
credentials to the President on September 26. For 
the text of the Minister’s remarks and the text of 
the President’s reply, see Department of State 
press release 522 of September 26. 


Pakistan 


The newly appointed Ambassador of Pakistan, 
Syed Amjad Ali, presented his credentials to the 
President on September 26. For the text of the 
Ambassador’s remarks and the text of the Presi- 
dent’s reply, see Department of State press release 
523 of September 26. 
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America’s Expanding Economy 


by Winthrop W. Aldrich 
Ambassador to Great Britain? 


America’s foreign trade has received an unusual 
amount of attention in recent months. It has re- 
ceived increasing attention not only on this side 
but in America as well. This has led to some mis- 
conceptions. 

There seems to be a general assumption that the 
reason so many people, both at home and abroad, 
are saying America ought to be importing more 
must be that America is now backsliding and im- 
porting less. As you know, the facts are quite the 
contrary. American imports from the rest of the 
world have been increasing constantly since the 
war. They are now greater than they have ever 
been before. And from this country alone they 
have almost doubled since 1949. 

Nor do I see any foundation for the view that 
America has become increasingly protectionist. 
America’s tariff rates have fallen steadily since 
the war. To be sure, those who believe in tariff 
protection are asserting that the reductions have 
gone farenough. On the other hand, never before 
have so many leaders and organizations of Ameri- 
can business, labor, and agriculture publicly advo- 
cated programs for the promotion of greater inter- 
national trade, including more liberal American 
import policies. 

hen I was here in 1945 as chairman of the 
Council of the International Chamber of Com- 
merce to preside over the first postwar meeting of 
the Council, I noted in my opening address that 
the principal objective of the Icc was “the expan- 
sion of world trade.” I said then that an expand- 
ing volume of world trade was “the essential 
prerequisite of the type of economic advancement 
and security envisaged by the Atlantic Charter.” 
This has certainly been the view of the U.S. 
Council of theIcc. In the last few years one after 
another of the major organizations of American 
business have declared themselves in support of 
this principle. 


* Address made on Sept. 29 before the American Cham- 
ber of Commerce at London. 
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Only last week announcement was made of the 
formation by prominent businessmen of a com- 
mittee of distinguished citizens to expound the 
needs of world trade to the American people. 

Ever since he came into office President Kisen- 
hower has expressed his strong belief in the need 
for higher levels of international trade. He felt 
that the time was ripe for a major national re- 
appraisal of America’s economic position in the 
world. He wanted a policy developed which would 
bring mutual benefits to the United States and to 
other countries. He desired particularly to make 
sure that any program recommended would be 
acceptable to Congress and result in legislative 
action. 

Accordingly, he proposed the establishment of 
a new commission to study all aspects of American 
foreign economic policy and to come forth with 
appropriate recommendations for action. Con- 
gress adopted this proposal and a commission of 
17 members was appointed. It is headed by 
Clarence Randall of Chicago, president of the 
Inland Steel Company and a highly thoughtful 
and articulate spokesman for American business. 
It includes 6 “aa representatives of the public, 
but most important of all it includes 10 leading 
members of the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives from both parties. Because of its com- 
position, the Commission is bound to carry great 
weight with Congress. 

The crux of the problem before the Commission 
was noted by President Eisenhower in his letter 
to Congress asking for the establishment of the 
Commission.? It is the development of a policy 
which is in line with America’s new creditor status 
and which at the same time does not “place un- 
equal burdens” on any particular segments of the 
American economy. ‘This is essentially the basic 
problem of democracy—to reconcile the interests 
of the Nation as a whole with those of particular 


individuals and groups. 


? BULLETIN of May 25, 1953, p. 747. 
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It is hoped that the Commission, which met for 
the first time last week,’ will have something to 
report in the early months of 1954. But that does 
not mean that all action is at a standstill until 
then. One useful step was taken during the last 
session of Congress, which passed a customs sim- 
plification bill. 

Another customs simplification bill, containing 
even More important provisions including one sim- 
plifying the valuation system, was approved by 
the House of Representatives and stands a good 
chance of passing the Senate when it meets again 
in January. 


Imports at Record Levels 


In the meantime also, America is continuing to 
import at record levels. And I am convinced that, 
at the present time, even without any further 
changes in legislation or tariff rates, there is room 
for still greater exports to the United States. The 
success of many British firms in the U.S. market in 
the past few years proves this beyond a doubt. As 
of now, the United States is one of the greatest and 
freest markets in the world. 

In the last few weeks, apparently, attention has 
shifted in Europe from the prospects of change in 
America’s economic policies to the prospect of 
change in America’s economic conditions. The 
reasons for this seem to vary. One notion is that 
American prosperity is tied up solely with the 
Korean war and, now that the truce has come, there 
must bea collapse. Another idea is that American 
economic activity has reached such a high point 
that it must obey some unexplained law of eco- 
nomic gravity and begin conbdaue down, and there 
is a feeling of real concern that certain economic 
indices have changed course. 

I have never owned a crystal ball and I am 
unable to make predictions. But there are some 
comments I should like to make. 

The idea that the level of the American economy 
was dependent on the continuance of actual fight- 
ing in Korea is quite unfounded. That idea is 
based on the assumption that our whole defense 
effort is geared to Korean requirements alone. It 
is true that the aggression in Korea alerted us, as 
well as the whole free world, to the dangers of the 
Soviet threat and caused us all to increase our 
defense activities. But the threat still remains 
very much with us, in several parts of the world. 
And the Korean truce will not greatly affect our 
defense expenditures. We will unfortunately 
have to keep our spending for defense at a high 
level for some time to come. 

As for the concept that what goes up must come 
down, I do not believe that the complex and grow- 
ing economies of the world are subject to the same 
laws of physics which apply to paper kites and 


* Tbid., Oct. 5, 1953, p. 450. 
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rubber balls. In the past century and a half, the 
levels of economic activity have been moving 
steadily upward. The population of the world 
has been increasing; so have the needs and wants 
of this population as consumers, and so have pro- 
duction and productivity, the ability to fulfill 
these wants. In recent decades, particularly in 
the United States, the continuing rise has cae 
spectacular. There have been some dips and tem- 
porary setbacks, but the general upward climb, in 
production, in trade, and in living standards, has 
not been halted. I believe we have the wit, the 
will, and the wherewithal to keep it moving in 
the same direction. 

The question that remains is: What is the pres- 
ent position in the United States? A careful anal- 
ysis should make it clear that the American econ- 
omy is fundamentally well balanced. Production, 
investment, incomes, and employment are all at 
very high levels. The picture is by no means uni- 
form, but it hardly ever is. Steel production has 
eased up somewhat, as has output in some. other 
heavy industries. But in numerous so-called 
“light” industries, production is greater. Farm 
income has been lower than its earlier peak for 
some time, which is a matter of concern, but total 
national income remains high. 

Actual expenditures on defense are just about 
at their peak and, in the absence of any unex- 
pected developments, will continue very close to 
that level for a good many months to come. At 
the moment overall Government expenditures are 
being reduced, but the effects of this are likely to 
be offset by tax reductions, which will leave more 
spending money in the hands of private citizens. 
Those who make economic predictions are partic- 
ularly likely to go astray when they try to prefig- 
ure what millions of consumers are going to do 
with their money. 

The United States has always had a dynamic 
and expanding economy. The general direction 
of the line on the U.S. economic chart is upward, 
but as in all such charts it is not a straight line. 
Nothing in the present American economic scene 
would lead any informed observer to see a deep 
depression in the offing. Because of recent 
changes in several of the economic indices, various 
observers are considering the possibility of a mild 
recession. From the evidence thus far available, 
I do not think that it is certain. On the other 
hand, it cannot be ruled out. 

One of the most important things to remember, 
however, is that the present U.S. administration 
recognizes this possibility and is preparing to deal 
with it, if it occurs. It may be worth recalling the 
declared policy of President Eisenhower on this 
matter. In June, the President sent a message to 
Congress, describing his plan to reorganize the 
Council of Economic Advisers and to establish an 
interdepartmental advisory board on economic 
growth and stability. 
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In the course of this message, he said : 


It is well that the Congress has declared in the Employ- 
ment Act of 1946 the continuing policy and responsibility of 
the Federal Government to coordinate and utilize all its 
plans, functions, and resources for the purpose of creating 
and maintaining, consistently with free competitive enter- 
prise and the general welfare, employment opportunities 
for all. 

I think it should be clear from this that, if the 
American economy shows real signs of serious 
decline, the U.S. Government will not sit idly by. 
In any action that might be taken I am sure the 
US. Doeuteaned will be concerned with the ex- 
ternal as well as the domestic effects of a drop in 
economic activity in the United States. President 
Eisenhower has repeatedly emphasized his aware- 
ness of the interdependence of the economies of the 
free nations and the impact which economic devel- 
opments at home have on conditions abroad. 

The American people are convinced of the benefi- 
cent possibilities of an or economy, not 
—~ in the United States but in the world as a 
whole. 


Purpose of Aid Programs 


That is why we have devoted so much effort in 
our aid programs to the creation of conditions 
which would permit expansion of production and 
trade in Europe. 

That is why we created the technical assistance 
program to help increase output per man in indus- 
try and agriculture in each country. And that is 
why we have supported all the measures to create 
an enlarged common market in Europe which 
would give more room and leeway for expansionist 
= and adequate outlets for the fruits of 

igher productivity. 

These programs are not supported by the Amer- 
ican taxpayer out of sheer altruism. They are 
rather the natural expression of the belief held 
by Americans that economic expansion every- 
where leads to international stability, security, 
and prosperity and is therefore to America’s own 
self-interest. 

In the concern that is being expressed about 
business prospects for the immediate future, it 
may be useful to keep one idea in mind, particu- 
larly for those who do business in a great exporting 
country such as this. It is always important to 
press for higher efficiency and productivity in a 
— economy. It brings benefits for all in the 

est of times. But if things begin to look a bit 
tighter, higher efficiency becomes more vital than 
ever in the face of increasing competition. And 
ultimately it is the most certain way to get the 
curve back on its upward climb again. 

Britain and America are already engaged with 
the other nations in the North Atlantic community 
in a great common effort to guard the security of 
the free world and assure a lasting peace. But this 
effort can succeed only if it is based on a founda- 
tion of political 4 economic strength. This 
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strength can be achieved in today’s world only if 
we commit ourselves jointly to bold and imagina- 
tive programs of expansion in production, in 
trade, and in standards of living throughout the 
free world. 

On the basis of the past experience of our two 
countries, I am certain we are bound to succeed. 
From the time of the industrial revolution in this 
country and the development of our vast continent 
across the ocean, we have both been operating on 
expansionist lines. This policy of economic ex- 
pansion has served us both well. But today it is 
more than the boon of the fortunate few. It is 
the hope—and need—of the entire world. 


Mutual Defense Treaty 
With Korea Signed 


Press release 531 dated October 1 


Secretary Dulles and Foreign Minister Y. T. 
Pyun of the Republic of Korea signed the mutual 
defense treaty between the United States and the 
Republic of Korea at a ceremony in Washington 
on October 1. 

Dr. Pyun and Secretary Dulles initialed the 
treaty in draft form at Seoul, Korea, on August 
7, 1953.1 The joint statement issued by President 
Syngman Rhee and Secretary Dulles at the conclu- 
sion of their talks in Seoul? explained that the 
treaty is designed to unite the United States and 
the > Haale of Korea in common action to meet 
common danger and to cement the ties which 
have brought the two nations together to combat 
in Korea the menace of Communist aggression. 
The joint statement also announced that the two 
governments would actively proceed with the con- 
stitutional processes necessary to bring the treaty 
into full force and effect. In the case of the 
United States, these constitutional processes re- 

uire that the United States Senate consent to 
the ratification of the treaty. 


Following are texts of statements made at the 
signing ceremony: 


Secretary Dulles 
Press release 535 dated October 1 


I am very glad today to have the honor of a 
ing this treaty which last August President Rhee 
and I worked out together during my visit in 
Seoul. 

For more than 3 years the armed forces of the 
Republic of Korea and the United States have 


*For text of the draft treaty, see BULLETIN of Aug. 
17, 1953, p. 204. The final text differs from the draft only 
in that article V of the former concludes with the words 
“at Washington”, and the last paragraph reads “Done in 
duplicate at Washington, in the English and Korean 
languages, this first day of October, 1953.” 

? [bid., p. 203. 
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been joined together with the forces of our allies 
under the United Nations Command in repelling 
the Communist aggression. Thus the signing of 
this mutual defense treaty between the Republic of 
Korea and the United States of America formal- 
izes a relationship that has already been estab- 
lished between our countries. 

This treaty is a defense treaty firmly dedicated 
to peace. Its purpose is to deter aggression. We 
have no aggressive intentions toward any nation, 
but we must recognize that in a world where the 
forces of aggression still constitute a threat, con- 
stant preparedness and constant vigilance are the 
price of our freedom. Bitter experience has 
taught us that weakness invites aggression; that 
the requirement of peace and security is the main- 
tenance of our strength. Like those treaties the 
United States has already concluded with the 
Philippines, Australia and New Zealand, and 
Japan, the treaty we have signed today is in full 
conformity with the aims and principles of the 
Charter of the United Nations. It affirms our 
belief that the security of an individual nation in 
the free world depends upon the security of its 
partners and constitutes another link in the collec- 
tive security of the free nations of the Pacific. 

It is our intent to proceed actively to bring the 
treaty into full force and effect. In the United 
States, the constitutional processes require the con- 
sent of the United States Senate to the ratification. 
It is our sincere hope that the full exchange of 
views with its leaders which has taken place during 
the development of this treaty will lead to prompt 
and favorable action by the United States Senate 
when its next regular session convenes in January. 

As set forth in the joint statement of August 8 
by President Rhee and myself, between now and 
the date when the mutual defense treaty can be 
expected to come into force and effect, the armed 
forces of our two nations in Korea will be subject 
to the United Nations Command, which will com- 
ply with the armistice terms. During this period, 
if there should be an unprovoked attack by Com- 
munist forces in violation of the armistice terms, 
the United Nations Command would immediately 
and automatically react. 

In no way can this treaty be construed as preju- 
dicing or prejudging a settlement of the Korean 
problem. It isan undertaking to settle by peaceful 
means any international dispute in which the par- 
ties may be involved and to refrain in their inter- 
national relations from the threat or use of force. 

Finally, I want to express our hopes that a polit- 
ical conference will be held and that a peaceful 
settlement of the problem of the long-suffering 
Korean people will be found. And again I wish 
to emphasize that the treaty we have signed today 
is evidence of our common desire for peace and of 
our conviction that a strong resolve to resist ag- 
gression is a firm step toward this goal. 


October 12, 1953 


Dr. Pyun 


Korean Embassy press release 


We Koreans wish nothing more than to remain 
in the free part of the world. Freedom-loving 
Americans wish nothing more than to help 
Koreans remain in the free world, so far as their 
interest in Korea is concerned. 

Today we have seen these wishes of our two 
peoples meet and culminate in an endurable cove- 
nant binding them together in a holy and dedicated 
vigilance for freedom. Freedom is indeed their 
joint birthright, inheritance, and venture, for no 

art of freedom dies but threatens the rest of it. 

am sure this written bond of solidarity will bring 
joy and encouragement to all the true friends of 
freedom and frustration and discomfiture to none 
except the enemies of freedom. 

Tens of thousands of American citizens have 
been killed and mutilated and billions of dollars 
out of the pockets of the American taxpayers have 
been spent in Korea in order to help Koreans keep 
their freedom alive. The instrument we have just 
seen signed is indeed a fitting surety that these 
dead shall not have died in vain and that all these 
fabulous sums of American money shall not have 
been spent for nothing. This will conserve the 
fruits of our joint efforts so far made to check 
aggression and contribute toward putting a final 
stop to encroachments upon freedom. This will 
keep the Korean people from growing fainthearted 
in their hazardous and arduous march to the 
consummation of their national freedom and inde- 
pendence. The thought that the United States of 
America stands behind them will be an unfailing 
source of inspiration that will harden their will to 
fight for freedom and that will support them in 
their recurring difficulties. 

The Korean ple, having endured killings, 
mutilations, and devastations and yet ever pre- 
pared to endure more on the side of freedom, are 
now provided with an assurance that they will not 
die deserted and forsaken in a lone fight against 
a 

his important act has won the hearts of the 
entire Korean people. Though they are presently 
absorbed in struggling for their own freedom, they 
hereby stand solemnly _ ed to defend the 
American freedom, too, i at when it is directly 
threatened, though we hope not. The United 
States will then find us Koreans willing to die for 
its freedom just as its sons have died for our own. 

We thank President Eisenhower for initiating 
the plan out of the goodness of his own generous 
heart which has already been amply shown in 
many munificent acts for providing for the suffer- 
ing Korean people. We thank Secretary Dulles 
and others in the State Department for their tire- 
less toil in giving substance and form to the memo- 
rable instrument as well as in making the American 
public see the need of such an instrument. We 
thank the Senators and Congressmen, without 
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whose collaboration and understanding the negoti- 
ation for the treaty could not have started at all. 
Above all, we thank the American people whose 
collective will to'serve has manifested itself in this 
as in all other great and noble deeds of the Ameri- 
can nation. 


C. Tyler Wood Appointed 
Korean Economic Coordinator 


The White House announced on September 30 
that the President on that date, by recess appoint- 
ment, had named C. Tyler Wood to be Economic 
Coordinator (special representative for Korea). 


Communists Again Asked for Reply 
on Political Conference Plans 


U.S. delegation press release dated September 23 


Following is the text of a message which the 
US. Government has requested the Government 
of Sweden to transmit to the Chinese and North 
Korean Communists. The U. S. Government 
has handed copies of the message to the Sec- 
retary-General with a request that he circulate 
it to members of the United Nations. 


The United States, acting in conformity with 
the General Assembly resolution of August 28, 
1953, is prepared, in consultation with the desig- 
nated group, to deal with the arrangements neces- 
sary to insure the convening of the conference, as 
recommended by the Armistice Agreement; the 
conference itself, when it convenes, can deal with 
any matters not otherwise disposed of to the satis- 
faction of both sides. 

We observe that the note of the Korean Com- 
munist regime? states that “the question of the 
composition of the political conference can not 
be resolved unilaterally but only by agreement be- 
tween both sides.” The United Nations side has 
been selected and is functioning; the other side 
is defined in the Armistice Agreement, together 
with the USSR if the other side desires. The 
question whether any neutrals should be invited is, 
as the North Korean note declares, a matter for 
agreement between both sides. Therefore, if de- 
velopments during the conference warrant it, and 
the other side desires to raise the question of ad- 
ditional participants, it will, of course, be open to 
them to do so, since at the conference both sides 
will be present and will be able to consider this 
matter. 

Through the good offices of the Swedish Govern- 


1 Circulated as U. N. doc. A/2488 dated Sept. 23. 
2 U. N. doc. A/2476 dated Sept. 15. 
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ment we again propose to have the substance of 
this statement communicated to the Chinese and 
North Korean Communists and to urge that they 
reply promptly. 

Ve are most anxious to facilitate the work of 
the conference. Indeed, in view of the urgency of 
the situation, if it would facilitate the negotiations 
for the arrangements of the proposed political con- 
ference, we are prepared at once to dispatch a rep- 
resentative to meet with the Chinese and North 
Korean Communists at any of the places which we 
have already me, for the conference, namely, 
San Francisco, Honolulu, or Geneva. 


Assistance to Indochina 
Text of Joint U. S.-French Communique 
Press release 529 dated September 30 


The forces of France and the Associated States 
in Indochina have for 8 years been engaged in a 
bitter struggle to prevent the engulfment of South- 
east Asia by the forces of international commu- 
nism. ‘The heroic efforts and sacrifices of these 
French union allies in assuring the liberty of the 
new and independent states of Cambodia, Laos 
and Vietnam has earned the admiration and sup- 
port of the free world. In recognition of the 
French union effort the United States Government 
has in the past furnished aid of various kinds to 
the Governments of France and the Associated 
States to assist in bringing the long struggle to an 
early and victorious conclusion. 

The French Government is firmly resolved to 
carry out in full its declaration of July 3, 1953 
by which is announced its intention of perfecting 
the independence of the three Associated States 
in Indochina, through negotiations with the 
Associated States. 

The Governments of France and the United 
States have now agreed that, in support of plans 
of the French Government for the intensified 
prosecution of the war against the Viet Minh, the 
United States will make available to the French 
Government prior to December 31, 1954 addi- 
tional financial resources not to exceed $385 mil- 
lion. This aid is in addition to funds already ear- 
marked by the United States for aid to France 
and the Associated States. 

The French Government is determined to make 
every effort to break up and destroy the regular 
enemy forces in Indochina. ‘Toward this end the 
government intends to carry through, in close co- 
operation with the Cambodian, Laotian, and Viet- 
namese Governments, the plans for increasing the 
Associated States forces while increasing tempo- 
rarily French forces to levels considered necessary 
to assure the success of existing military plans. 
The additional United States aid is designed to 
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— make it possible to achieve these objectives 
with maximum speed and effectiveness. 

The increased French effort in Indochina will 
not entail any basic or permanent alteration of 
the French Government’s plans and programs for 
its Nato forces. 


Viet-Nam Thanks U. S. for Aid 
To Flood Sufferers 


Following is the text of a note dated September 
30 from Prime Minister Nguyen Van Tam of 
Viet-Nam to U. S. Ambassador Donald R. Heath, 
together with Ambassador Heath’s reply of 
October 1: 


Mr. Ampassapor: As in the case of last year’s 
typhoon, the population of central Vietnam, which 
has once more been sorely tried by recent flood, 
has seen its ruins and its miseries relieved and 
eased, thanks to the rapid bringing of aid which 
has been provided by its friends. 

His Majesty Bao Dai, Chief of State of Viet- 
nam, has kindly asked me to express on this occa- 
sion his deep gratitude for the extensive material 
assistance which you have kindly accorded to the 
victims and for the valuable aid afforded by the 
American services in organizing most urgent first 
aid. 

I desire to join my own personal thanks with 
those of the Chief of State and to ask you kindly 
to transmit to the American Special Technical 
and Economic Mission, which participated with 
such speed and efficacy in this work of human 
solidarity and of social mutual re” the expres- 
sion of the profound gratitude of His Majesty’s 
Government. 


Dear Mr. Prime Minister: I am most happy to 
acknowledge receipt of your kind letter of Sep- 
tember 30 in which you set forth the official 
thanks of His Majesty Bao Dai, Chief of State of 
Vietnam, as well as your own personal expression 
of gratitude, for the aid supplied to the sufferers 
in the recent typhoon flood in central Vietnam by 
various American agencies. I shall at once in- 
form General Wilbur R. McReynolds, Chief of 
the STEM Mission, of the special expression of 
appreciation for the work of his Mission in sup- 
a immediate disaster relief. 

On behalf of the Government of the United 
States, I desire to express the feelings of sym- 

athy and concern which have been experienced 
y the American people on reading news of this 
disaster ; and to add on behalf of my Government 
its hope that the damage will be speedily repaired 
and that the population of central Vietnam will 
not experience similar affliction in the future. 
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Visit of President of Panama 


On September 25 the Department of State an- 
nounced ary release 518) that the President of 
Panama, José Antonio Remén C., and Seiiora de 
Remon would arrive at Washington on Septem- 
ber 28. 

The President’s party was met at Washington 
National Airport by Vice President Nixon and 
other officials of the Government, including Ad- 
miral Arthur Radford, Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, and John M. Cabot, Assistant Sec- 
retary for Inter-American Affairs. 

On the evening of September 28 the President 
and Mrs. Eisenhower gave a dinner in honor of 
the President and Sefiora de Remon. 

On September 29 President Remon addressed a 
meeting of the Organization of American States 
at the Pan American Union, which was followed 
by a luncheon in his honor. On that evening, Un- 
der Secretary of the Army Earl D. Johnson gave 
a reception for the President and Sefiora de Re- 
mon, and Secretary Dulles gave a dinner in their 
honor. 

On October 1 the President and Sefiora de Re- 
m6n departed for New York. They will leave for 
Panama on October 7. 

In announcing the impending visit on August 
25, the White House referred to it as “a further 
demonstration of the cordial relations and historic 
friendship between the United States and the Re- 
public of Panama, which will this year celebrate 
the 50th anniversary of its independence.” 


Joint Statement on President Remon’s Visit 
White House press release dated October 1 


In the spirit of the close friendship that unites 
the peoples and Governments of Panama and the 
United States, we have considered the main aspects 
of the unique relations existing between the two 
countries prompted by an earnest desire to make 
such relations as satisfactory as possible. 

In our conversations we have dealt mainly with 
that part of our relations which springs directly 
from the fact that the canal which connects the 
waters of the two oceans and the zone adjacent 
thereto run through the heart of the territory of 
Panama and, therefore, certain questions have 
arisen, the solution of which is of great importance. 

In considering these relationships, we have 
deemed it opportune in the first place to reiterate 
the basic principles set forth by our governments 
in 1933 and 1936. 

We have agreed that these basic principles ap- 
plicable to the relations between the two countries 
should have as a consequence the adoption of 
measures tending to make them more effective to 
the end that there should be an equitable benefiting 
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of the two nations which made possible the con- 
struction of a canal as well as an enabling of the 
commerce and industry of Panama to take advan- 
tage of the market offered by the Canal Zone and 
by the ships transiting the Canal. 

We have equally agreed that inasmuch as the 
two countries have a mutual and vital interest in 
the work of the Panama Canal, the principle of 
equality of opportunity and treatment must have 
full effect in regard to the citizens of Panama and 
the United States employed in the Canal Zone as 
set forth in the exchange of notes of March 2, 
1936, on this subject and that wherever circum- 
stances should be found which in any manner in- 
terfere with the observance of that principle, ap- 
— measures will be taken by the United 

ates. 

In conformity with the first of the two princi- 
ples, above stated, we have recognized the advis- 
ability of giving due consideration, in the cases of 
lands granted in the past for Canal purposes 
which are no longer needed for such purposes in 
order that arrangements may be agreed upon for 
the transfer of those lands to the Republic of 
Panama. 

It is extremely gratifying that the commissions 
set up by the two governments to review our rela- 
tions and the operation of our treaties are already 
at work with a view to entering into any arrange- 
ments that may be found necessary to insure for 
the future a mutually advantageous and satisfac- 
tory relationship. 

The President of the Republic of Panama has 
expressed during the course of these conversations 
his deep appreciation for the cordial and friendly 
attitude of the President of the United States and 
has reiterated the expressions of sincere friend- 
ship which animate the people and Government of 
Panama in respect of the people and Government 
of the United States of America, and also has 
expressed his full solidarity with the United States 
in the defense of democracy and Panama’s un- 
flinching will to cooperate with it, as the Republic 
has already done in the two world wars, in the 
maintenance of peace and security within a free 
world. 

The President of the United States on his part 
has expressed the interest of the people and Gov- 
ernment of the United States in the welfare of the 
people and Government of Panama. He has as- 
sured the President of the Republic of Panama 
that all of the points which the representatives of 
Panama desire to raise would receive the most 
sympathetic consideration in the light of the espe- 
cially close relations existing between the two 
countries. In view of the nature of the special 
bonds between the two countries he has expressed 
the desire of the United States to continue to coop- 
erate in the development of Panama’s national 
economy. 

It is felt that this meeting has achieved a high 
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measure of mutual understanding and contidence 
which in the common interest of the two nations 
and of the free world must characterize the ties 
between them. 


International Bank 
Loan to Panama 


The International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development on September 25 announced two 
loans totaling $1,490,000 for agricultural develop- 
ment in Panama: $1,200,000 for the purchase of 
agricultural machinery and $290,000 for a grain- 
storage plant. The borrower is the Instituto de 
Fomento Economico (Ire), an autonomous gov- 
ernment agency, and the loan is guaranteed by 
the Government of Panama. 

Panama has enough good soil to produce all of 
its agricultural requirements, but because of out- 
moded farm practices it does not produce even all 
of its food. In 1951 Panama had to import $16 
million worth of food. The Government is mak- 
ing intensive efforts to encourage agricultural de- 
velopment and is carrying out a program to im- 
prove agricultural techniques through extension 
services and technical advice to farmers. 

Nearly half the bank’s loan of $1,200,000 will be 
used to purchase equipment for agricultural 
machinery pools. Ire will operate the pools and 
will perform services for farmers on a contract 
basis. The equipment, which will consist mainly 
of tractors, plows, harvesters, and combines, will 
be used in land clearance as well as in farming. 

The loan also provides for funds which will be 
used to import agricultural machinery and equip- 
ment to be sold to qualified farmers who will ob- 
tain credits for its purchase from IFe. 

A third portion of the loan will be used by Ire 
to purchase hand tools for small farms. A high 
percentage of farmers in Panama own only a few 
acres of ee which they till with crude, home- 
made tools on a bare subsistence basis. Ire will 
employ a small staff of agricultural advisers to 
assist these farmers, and will set up its own store 
system to sell at cost simple basic equipment such 
as machetes, axes, and barbed wire. 

The loan of $1,200,000 is for a term of 7 years 
and carries interest of 45g percent including the 
1 percent commission which 1s allocated to a special 
reserve. Amortization payments will begin 
November 15, 1955. 

The $290,000 loan will be used to pay for the 
import of materials and services needed by Ire 
to build a 4,000-ton grain-storage plant at Panama 
City. Panama has no modern facilities for dry- 
ing and storing corn and beans, its principal crops. 
In most years 20 to 30 percent of the grain spoils 
before it can be used. There is a glut of “wet” 
grain from August to December and a scarcity 
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during the remainder of the year. Consequently, 
producers receive very low prices at harvest time 
and consumers have to pay very high prices later. 

The new processing and storage plant should re- 
duce fluctuations in price by providing a year- 
round supply of locally grown corn and beans of 
good quality. It should also raise the income of 
many corn and bean producers by providing a 
ready market, at reasonable prices, for their pro- 
duction. And finally, it should improve Panama’s 
balance-of-trade position by diminishing imports 
of wheat and beans, which now amount to about $2 
million a year. 

The grain storage loan is for a term of 8 years 
and carries interest of 45¢ percent including the 
statutory 1 percent commission. Amortization 
payments will begin November 15, 1955. 


Panama Joins Inter-American 
Tropical Tuna Commission 


Press release 540 dated October 2 


The Inter-American Tropical Tuna Commission 
gained a third member on September 21 through 
the adherence of Panama to the convention, 
signed originally by the United States and Costa 
Rica in 1949, which established the Commission.’ 

By the terms of the convention, the Commission 
is charged with the duty of gathering and inter- 
laerg. factual information on the tuna and tuna- 

ait fishes of the tropical Eastern Pacific Ocean. 
The purpose is to maintain the populations of these 
fishes at levels which will permit maximum utili- 
zation year after year witha depletion. 

Starting on a small scale, the Tuna Commission 
has made noteworthy progress with particular em- 
phasis on two lines of research. ith the co- 
operation of the U.S. tuna fleet, it has collected 
both current and historical records of fishing ac- 
tivities. This information, basic to any fishery 
research, is valuable material which, when analysis 
is completed, will provide some indication of the 
condition of the stocks. Further studies made 
from research vessels at sea will be necessary be- 
fore the Commission can know whether regulatory 
measures are necessary. 

The Commission has at the same time carried 
forward studies of the tuna-bait fishes in the Gulf 
of Nicoya off Costa Rica, formerly a principal 
source of bait-fish supply for the tuna fleet. This 
research, conducted from Commission branch 
headquarters at Puntarenas, Costa Rica, definitely 
established the disappearance from the Gulf, for 
reasons not yet known, of the most important bait 
species, the anchoveta. 

The Republic of Panama has made a gift of two 
boat loads of anchoveta which are now being taken 


from the Gulf of Panama to be transplanted in the 


1 BuLwetin of June 12, 1949, p. 766. 
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Gulf of Nicoya in an effort to re-establish the 
species there. 

The preliminary arrangements with the Pana- 
manian Government were made by Jose Luis 
Cardona-Cooper of Costa Rica who is Secretary 
of the Commission. 


Death of Mayor Ernst Reuter 


Statement by the President 
White House press release dated September 29 


The sudden death of Mayor Ernst Reuter of 
West Berlin is a great loss not only to the citizens 
of his city and country but also to the peoples of 
the free world. wham Reuter was a born leader. 
His was a rare combination of talents, including 
courage, intelligence, energy, and dedication to 
the cause of freedom. iberty-loving people 
everywhere will mourn his passing and salute his 
memory. 


Secretary Dulles Expresses Sympathy 


Press release 527 dated September 29 


Secretary Dulles on September 29 sent the fol- 


lowing message to Mrs. Ernst Reuter: 


My Dear Mrs. Revrer: It is with deep shock 
that I heard of the death of your husband. Mayor 
Reuter has been a symbol of courage and sirength 
to the free world. His name will be forever 
associated with the inspiring record of the city 
of Berlin in the face of overwhelming odds and 
threats to its inhabitants. His loss will be felt 
not only by the people of Germany but ulso by 
millions in other countries who have drawn 
strength and confidence from his valiant stand 
for freedom. 

The sympathy of the American people is with 
you and your fellow citizens. 

Sincerely yours, 
Joun Foster Dues 





FOREIGN SERVICE 








Recess Appointments 


On October 1, the President appointed Selden Chapin 
to be Ambassador to Panama and H. Freeman Matthews 
to be Ambassador to the Netherlands, subject to confirma- 
tion by the Senate. Mr. Chapin succeeds John C. Wiley, 
resigned. Mr. Matthews, formerly Deputy Under Secre- 
tary of State, succeeds Mr. Chapin. 

The President on September 26 appointed Dempster 
McIntosh to be Ambassador to Uruguay. 
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U.S. Again Asks Soviets To End 
German Travel Restrictions 


On September 17 US. High Commissioner 
James B. Conant sent a letter to the Soviet High 
Commissioner for Germany, Vladimir Semenov, 
repeating the U.S. proposal of August 26% that 
the Soviet authorities lift restrictions on inter- 
zonal travel by German nationals. Following is 
the text of the letter, together with that of the 
Soviet reply to his earlier communication. 


Ambassador Conant to Mr. Semenov, September 17 


I have your letter of September 1, in which you 
reply to my proposal of August 26, 1953, that there 
be waived simultaneously the inter-zonal pass 
which is required by occupation powers and the 
Aufenthaltserlaubnis [residence permit] which is 
required by German authorities. I regret that 
instead of accepting my proposal, you have de- 
voted the greater part of your letter to unfounded 
allegations that German authorities in the Federal 
Republic are hindering the inter-zonal travel of 
German Nationals. These allegations are so man- 
ifestly false that I do not propose to answer them. 
I would however point out that your claim that 
these obstructions exist should have led you to 
agree the more readily to my proposal to waive 
the inter-zonal pass and the Aufenthaltserlaubnis 
ght “tyme 

ou have proposed that the whole matter be 
referred to the government of the Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany and to the German authorities in 
the Soviet Zone. You appear to have overlooked 
the fact that the inter-zonal pass system was estab- 
lished by quadripartite agreement and that there- 
fore the waiver of this requirement is a matter 
falling solely within the authority of the occupa- 
tion powers. 

As regards the views of the Federal Republic of 
Germany on this subject, I should like to call your 
attention to the unequivocal statements contained 
in the resolution of the Bundestag on July 1, 1953, 
calling for free circulation of all Germans 
throughout Germany, and in the subsequent deci- 
sion of the Federal Cabinet of August 25, 1953, 
asking for removal of all restrictions imposed on 
inter-zonal travel by reason of the inter-zonal pass 
requirement. 

By these actions the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many solemnly declared its desire and willingness 
to do everything possible to bring about conditions 
permitting unrestricted travel throughout Ger- 
many of German Nationals irrespective of their 
place of residence. For this reason the German 
authorities in the US Zone will, as I have already 
informed you in my letter of August 26, waive the 


* BuLtetin of Sept. 21, 1953, p. 391. Dr. Conant’s ear- 
lier letter, dated Aug. 26, was delivered on Aug. 27. 
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Aufenthaltserlaubnis simultaneously with our 
waiver of the inter-zonal pass requirement, on 
condition that German authorities in the Soviet 
Zone do the same. 

I wish therefore to reiterate to you my proposal 
contained in my letter to you of August 26, 1953 
that “we now jointly waive the Allied inter-zonal 
= requirement for travel of German Nationals 

etween and through the US and USSR Zones.” 

On condition that you will have informed me in 
advance of your agreement to institute similar 
measures simultaneously, I am prepared to waive, 
effective 24 : 00 hours September 30, the inter-zonal 
pass requirement for German Nationals proceed- 
ing through established crossing points to the US 
Zone from the Soviet Zone of Germany or from 
Berlin. At the same time, I request that you re- 
open those inter-zonal crossing points which were 
closed on Soviet instructions at various dates prior 
to the middle of 1952. 

Since my British and French colleagues are 
making the same proposal, German Nationals 
would then be able to travel throughout Germany 
on the simple presentation of their identity cards. 


Mr. Semenov to Ambassador Conant, September 1 


The Government of the German Democratic Re- 
public, to whom the Soviet authorities had turned 
over the administrative functions as far back as 
1949, adopted in June 1953, as is known, a deci- 
sion for further considerable easement of the 
movement of German nationals between the GDR 
and Western Germany. Each community has 
been given the unrestricted right to issue to its 
residents travel passes to Western Germany, as 
well as the right to issue residence permits for 
that community to persons in West Germany. 

In the interest of facilitating unrestricted inter- 
zonal travel for German nationals, the GDR Gov- 
ernment has set aside additional trains, which are 
circulating between East and West Germany. 
Still other measures have been added in further- 
ance of the unrestricted movement of German 
citizens between East and West Germany. Thus, 
every resident of East Germany may visit Western 
Germany at any time he wishes. Nor are any 
obstacles placed by the GDR Government in the 
way of West German residents entering Eastern 
Germany. 

From 25 June to 25 August, the GDR authori- 
ties had issued 430,000 inter-zonal passes to resi- 
dents in Eastern Germany. During the same pe- 
riod, 120,000 residence permits for the GDR have 
been issued to residents in Western Germany. 

The above-mentioned measures by the GDR 
Government are in complete accord with their pol- 
icy, aimed at the restoration of German unity, 
which is receiving widespread support from the 
population of both East and West Germany. 
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On the other hand, Adenauer’s Government in 
Western Germany is erecting obstacles to the free 
movement of German citizens in Western and 
Eastern Germany. Numerous facts bear witness 
that West German Government agencies are not 
only using delaying tactics in the handling of 
visiting applications, but are also refusing to issue 
yasses to West German residents wishing to visit 

astern Germany. Thus, for example, out of 2800 
West German residents who applied for permits 
to visit the automobile races in Sachsenring, only 
180 received permission from the West German 
authorities to travel tothe GDR. There is in oper- 
ation in Western Germany a secret directive by 
the Adenauer Government which forbids the issu- 
ance of inter-zonal passes to members and friends 
of democratic progressive organizations, as well 
as to business representatives seeking to establish 
trade relations with the GDR. In Baden-Wuert- 
temberg alone, 10,000 applications for inter-zonal 

asses have been turned down pursuant to this 
irective. 

At the same time, West German Government 
agencies are hindering GDR residents from en- 
tering Western Germany, are refusing them resi- 
dence permits for Western Germany, and, in a 
number of cases, go so far as to place under arrest 
GDR residents coming to visit relatives or ac- 
quaintances in Western Germany. 

I deemed it necessary to draw your attention to 
the above-mentioned facts restricting the free 
movement of German nationals between East and 
West Germany. 

As for the proposal to dispense with inter-zonal 
passes for German citizens, I should think it ad- 
visable to refer this question to the governments 
of the GDR and the Western Federal Republic 
for their decision. I expect that such a step will 
contribute to the establishment of contact between 
the two governments for the purpose of resolving 
still other questions in connection with the resto- 
ration of a unified Germany as a democratic and 
peace-loving state. 


Turkey Signs NATO Agreement 


Press release 538 dated October 2 


On October 2, Feridun C. Erkin, the Turkish 
Ambassador to the United States, signed on behalf 
of his Government the Agreement on the Status of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, National 
Representatives, and International Staff. The 
agreement, which was signed for the United States 
and other parties to the North Atlantic Treaty at 
Ottawa on September 20, 1951, is designed to de- 
fine the rights, privileges, and immunities of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization, its person- 
nel, and the representatives of member states in 
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the territory of each of the members. The agree- 
ment will come into force as soon as six signator 
States have deposited their instruments of ratiff- 
cation with the Government of the United States. 
Up to the present time, ratifications have been 
deposited by the United States, Denmark, Iceland, 
the Netherlands, and Norway. 


Release of William N. Oatis 
From Czechoslovak Prison 
Press release 539 dated October 2 


Following is the text of an exchange of letters 
between William N. Oatis and Secretary Dulles, 
concerning Mr. Oatis’ release after 2 years of im- 
prisonment in Czechoslovakia: » 


Mr. Oatis to Secretary Dulles 
SEPTEMBER 12, 1953 


Mr. Joun Foster DULLES 


Secretary of State 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. Duties: I want to tell you how 
deeply I appreciate the efforts made on my behalf 
by you and your department and those in Prague 
in your foreign service. 

I believe that it was largely because of such ef- 
forts that I was able to regain my freedom last 
May after two years in prison in Czechoslovakia. 

I am grateful also to your department and its 
representatives abroad for supplying me with a 
new passport, for transporting me from Prague 
to Nurnberg and for facilitating my entry into 
Western Germany and the United States. 

Thank you for everything. 


Yours sincerely 
Wii N. Oatis 


Secretary Dulles’ Reply 
SEPTEMBER 26, 1953 


Dear Mr. Oatis: I wish to thank you for your 
letter of September 12, 1953. Your release from 
a Czechoslovak Communist prison and your re- 
turn to your family and friends in the United 
States was a source of deep personal satisfaction 
to the President, to myself, and to all of the offi- 
cers concerned in the Department and Foreign 
Service. 

Sincerely yours, 
Joun Foster DvuLies 


*For a statement on Mr. Oatis’ release, see BULLETIN 
of June 1, 1953, p. 785. 
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Filing of Compensation Claims 
by Former Nationals of Austria 


Press release 502 dated Sept. 16 


The Government of Austria has acted to extend 
to persons who were formerly nationals of Austria 
and who are now citizens of the United States 
certain benefits previously granted only to Aus- 
trian nationals. The benefits involved are those 
under the Victims Welfare Law and those under 
the Civil Servants Indemnity Law. The time 
limit for filing claims for these benefits expires on 
August 20, 1954. 

Under the Victims Welfare Law, as amended, 

ersons who (a) possessed Austrian nationality on 

arch 13, 1938, (b) suffered imprisonment in 
Austria at any time between March 6, 1933, and 
May 9, 1945, because of persecution and (c) have 
a present income of less than 100,000 schillings 
per year (approximately $3,845) are entitled to 
receive compensation. This compensation gener- 
ally consists of a one-time payment, presently 
amounting to 431.2 schillings, for each month 
spent in confinement. Claimants are also entitled 
to receive compensation for certain court costs and 
administrative fees which were imposed in con- 
nection with such imprisonment but compensation 
for attorney’s fees, fines, or confiscated property 
is not within the scope of this law. Claims for re- 
kg benefits may be made by certain specified 

elrs. 

Claims under the Victims Welfare Law may be 
filed, with accompanying proof, with the Wiener 
Landesregierung, Magistratsabteilung 12, Gon- 
zagagasse 23, Vienna I, Austria, or with the Aus- 
trian Embassy, 2144 Wyoming Avenue, NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

Under the Civil Servants Indemnity Law, for- 
mer public employees of the Austrian Federal 
State, of the Laender, municipalities, etc., who, 
for political or racial reasons, were dismissed or 
suffered a reduction of their income at any time 
between March 6, 1933, or April 30, 1945, are en- 
titled to certain benefits. Where the former civil 
servant is deceased, reduced benefits may be 
claimed by his surviving spouse or child. 

Claimants under the Civil Servants Indemnity 
Law should use the official form provided for the 
purpose. The form will be available shortly from 
the Austrian Embassy, 2144 Wyoming Avenue, 
NW., Washington, D. C. The claims under this 
law should be filed with the Austrian Embassy. 


Handling of Foreign Exchange 
by Government Agencies 


White House press release dated September 24 


The President on September 23 issued an Ex- 
ecutive order authorizing the Secretary of the 
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Treasury to promulgate regulations governing the 
purchase, custody, transfer, and of forei 
exchange (including credits and currencies) by 
other agencies of the Government. 

In recent years various Government agencies 
have received foreign currencies in connection 
with their operations abroad, have kept custody of 
such currencies, and have used them to supplement 
their appropriations. This arrangement accorded 
with then existing law. In the Supplemental Ap- 
pins Act, 1953, enacted July 15, 1952, the 


‘Congress discontinued the authority for such use 


of foreign currencies by Federal agencies after 
July 1, 1953, and required that thereafter such 
currencies should be used only as authorized in 
annual appropriation acts. In the Supplemental 
Aguas Act, 1954, the Congress supple- 
mented its earlier action by requiring that forei 
currencies owned by the United States may he 
used by Federal agencies only when reimburse- 
ment therefor is made to the Treasury from appli- 
cable appropriations of the agency concerned. 
This action of the Congress was in conformance 
with a report furnished to the appropriations com- 
mittees of the two Houses of Congress in January 
1953 by the Bureau of the Budget. That report 
contemplated that the Treasury Department 
would issue regulations providing for custody of 
foreign currencies; for the prompt “sale” of such 
currencies to disbursing officers, including those 
in the field; and for other steps which will stop 
any hoarding of currencies by Federal agencies 
and which will tend to permit Federal agencies to 
have promptly available foreign currencies for 
those financial requirements abroad that can be ad- 
vantageously met by using such foreign 
currencies. 

The Executive order promulgated by the Presi- 
dent will make it possible for the Secretary of the 
Treasury to issue such regulations. 


Text of Executive Order! 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by the Constitu- 
tion and statutes, and as President of the United States, 
it is hereby ordered that the purchase, custody, transfer, 
or sale of foreign exchange (including credits and cur- 
rencies) by any executive department or agency of the 
United States shall be administered under such regula- 
tions, not inconsistent with the provisions of section 1415. 
of the Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1953 (66 Stat. 
662; 31 U. S. C. 724), section 1313 of the Supplemental 
Appropriation Act, 1954 (67 Stat. 438), or of any other 
law, aS may be issued by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
and the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to issue 


such regulations. 


THe WHITE HOvsE, 
September 28, 1953. 


718 Fed. Reg. 5699. 
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Export-Import Bank Report 


The Export-Import Bank of Washington on 
September 15 transmitted to the Congress and the 
President its semiannual report for the half year 
which ended June 30, 1953.1. The report sum- 
marizes the bank’s activities for the entire fiscal 
year which ended on that date. 

The bank is one of the profitable financial 
activities of the U.S. Government. It paid a 
dividend of $22,500,000, $2.5 million greater than 
joa Mage annual dividends, to the Treasury on 

uly 1 out of profits made during the fiscal year 
ended June 30. The remainder of the net operat- 
ing profit, amounting to $29,300,000, was added to 
the bank’s accumulated earned reserves, which 
now total $295,600,000. The profits applied to the 
dividend and accrual to reserves arose out of in- 
terest earnings of $75,800,000, less administrative 
expenses of approximately $1 million and interest 
payments of $23,000,000 to the U. S. Treasury. 

The bank pays interest to the Treasury at a rate 
determined by the Secretary of the Treasury and 
based upon average cost to the Treasury of the 
funds borrowed in the market. The current. rate 
of new borrowings of the bank from the Treasury 
1s 2% percent, representing an increase over the 
rates paid in previous years. 

During the 6 months which ended June 30 the 
bank authorized new credits in the amount of 
$387,000,000 and allocated $28,000,000 to specific 
projects financed under credits previously author- 
ized. In the same period the bank disbursed 
$222,700,000 under loan authorizations and re- 
ceived repayments of principal amounting to 
$171,900,000 plus interest payments of $37,500,000. 

As of June 30, 1953, outstanding loans of the 
bank were $2.5 billion with loan commitments 
not yet paid out amounting to $791,300,000, which 
brought the total of active credits to $3.3 billion 
leaving an uncommitted lending authority o 
$1.2 billion. 

The bank’s activities during the fiscal year in- 
cluded loans to countries in ete North and 
South America, Africa, and the Far East. Loans 
were outstanding in 48 countries on all continents. 
Loans were made during the year for economic 
development purposes in distant countries and 
for the development and expansion of foreign 
resources and strategic materials and materials 
essential to U.S. industries. 

A loan of $19,600,000 was extended to the Elec- 
tricity Supply Commission, an agency of the Gov- 
ernment of the Union of South Africa, to finance 
the expansion of steam electric-power facilities. 
A credit previously authorized to a private com- 
pany for the production of sulfur in Mexico was 
increased by $1.5 million. Loans were made to the 





* Copies of the report may be obtained from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. (30 cents). 
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Bank of Japan and to Spanish commercial banks 
for the purchase of U.S. cotton needed for the 
textile mills of both countries. A loan of $300 
million was made to Banco do Brasil to enable 
that country to liquidate its dollar indebtedness 
to American suppliers. 

During the 6 months under review the President 
transmitted to the Congress a reorganization 
plan ? providing for the elimination of the Board 
of Directors and the transfer of its functions to 
a managing director to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent with the advice and consent of the Senate. 
Maj. Gen. Glen E. Edgerton was appointed to 
this position, and Lynn U. Stambaugh was ap- 
pointed deputy director and Hawthorne Arey 
assistant director. 


Credit to Ecuador Increased To Aid 
Completion of Highway 


The Export-Import Bank announced on Sep- 
tember 18 that it has authorized an increase of 
$2,280,000 in an earlier credit, extended in 1947, 
to the Republic of Ecuador to assist in the com- 
pletion of the Quevedo-Manta Highway. This 
authorization, which will bear interest at 5 per- 
cent and be repaid over a period of approximately 
15 years, will increase the existing line of credit 
for the highway from $2,720,000 to $5 million. 

Completion of this nignwey will open up for 
development a potentially rich agricultural area 
in the interior of the country in the vicinity of 
Quevedo. It will also alleviate a serious trans- 
portation bottleneck by providing the Capital 
City of Quito with a modern highway connection 
to the seacoast at Manta. 

The Government of Ecuador has awarded a con- 
tract to a U.S. construction company for the re- 
maining work to be done on the highway, which 
includes the building of a difficult portion of road 
through rugged tropical terrain, and the con- 
struction of several bridges in accordance with 
revised plans and specifications worked out by 
the Government of Ecuador, the U.S. Bureau 
of Public Roads, and the Export-Import Bank. 
It is anticipated that the remaining work will 
extend over a period of approximately 30 months. 


International Development 
Advisory Board Reconstituted 


White House press release dated September 26 


The President on September 26 reconstituted the 
International Development Advisory Board which 
advises the President and the Director of the For- 
eign Operations Administration on policy relating 


? BULLETIN of July 13, 1953, p. 49. 
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to the program of American technical assistance 
to underdeveloped countries. 

The President reappointed Eric Johnston, pres- 
ident of the Motion Picture Association of Amer- 
ica, aschairman. Mr. Johnston served as chairman 
of the Board since January 1952 under a previous 
appointment. 


New members of the Board appointed by the 
President on September 26 are 


Gardner Cowles, President, Cowles Magazines, Inc., 
New York 

Joseph P. Grace, Jr., President, W. R. Grace Company, 
New York 

Dr. W. I. Myers, Dean, College of Agriculture, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Herschel D. Newsom, Master, National Grange, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Mrs. Jessie Vann, Publisher, Pittsburgh Courier, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Laurence F. Whittemore, President, Brown Company, 
Berlin, N. H. 

Maurice A. Hutcheson, United Brotherhood of Car- 
penters and Joiners of America 


Three former members of the Board whose pre- 
vious 2-year terms expired last November were re- 
appointed by President Eisenhower. They were 


Dr. Robert P. Daniel, President, Virginia State College, 
Petersburg, Va. 

Dr. Harvey S. Firestone, Jr., Chairman, Firestone Tire 
and Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 

Dr. Thomas Parran, Dean, Graduate School of Public 
Health, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Dr. William R. White, president of Baylor Uni- 
versity, Waco, Tex., will continue to serve as a 
member of the Board under a previous appoint- 
ment. 

There is one member of the Board yet to be 
appointed. 


Colombo Plan Meeting 


Statement by Secretary Dulles 
Press release 515 dated September 27 


Secretary Dulles on September 27 made the 
following statement on U.S. participation im the 
Consultative Committee on Economic Develop- 
ment in South and Southeast Asia, convening 
September 28 at New Delhi, India: 


United States membership and participation in 
the work of the Consultative Committee is another 
tangible indication of the importance this Gov- 
ernment attaches to economic progress in South 
and Southeast Asia. 

The United States extends financial and tech- 
nical assistance directly to many of the countries 
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of this region in order to assist them in their own 
efforts to increase their economic strength and 
improve the well-being of their people. 

The United States believes that the Consulta- 
tive Committee can make an important contribu- 
tion to the achievement of this objective. The 
Committee’s work is a realistic approach to eco- 
nomic progress by encouraging the preparation 
of sound, rational development programs by 
countries of the area. The Committee also en- 
courages close relationships and teamwork among 
the countries undertaking development and those 
extending assistance in the area. Such activities 
are essential if progress is to be achieved quickly. 

The work of the Committee and the total 
endeavor known as the “Colombo Plan”? serve 
usefully, in our opinion, in the task of building 
the economic strength of this important area of 
the free world. 


U. S. Delegation 


The Department of State announced on Sep- 
tember 27 (press release 516) that Assistant Sec- 
retary Waugh will be the U.S. representative to 
the Consultative Committee’s annual meeting and 
that John A. Loftus, Economic Counselor at the 
U. S. Embassy at New Delhi, will be alternate 
representative. 

Other members on the delegation are Clifford 


-H. Willson, Director of Technical Cooperation, 


American Embassy, New Delhi; Rufus B. Smith, 
Attaché, American Embassy, Karachi; and Wal- 
ter S. Anderson, Jr., First Secretary, American 
Embassy, Rangoon. 

The Committee provides a forum in which coun- 
tries undertaking or contributing to economic de- 
velopment of the region of South and Southeast 
Asia meet on an annual basis to consult and ad- 
vise on development problems of the area. The 
individual development programs of countries of 
the area, generally covering a 6-year period and 
setting forth goals for achievement in specific 
fields of endeavor, are known collectively as the 
“Colombo Plan for Cooperative Economic De- 
velopment in South and Southeast Asia.” 

Countries participating in this program are 
Australia, Burma, Cambodia, Ceylon, India, Indo- 
nesia, Laos, New Zealand, Nepal, Pakistan, the 
United Kingdom and its territories in Malaya and 
British Borneo, the United States, and Viet-Nam. 
The Philippines and Thailand generally attend as 
observers. 


For an article on the Colombo Plan, see BULLETIN of 
Sept. 22, 1952, p. 441. 
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Application of Japan for 
Association with GATT 


Statement by Samuel C. Waugh 
Assistant Secretary for Economic Affairs * 


The Government of the United States strongly 
supports the application of Japan for provisional 
association with the General Agreement. 

In our view a point has been reached where it 
is no longer fair, practical, or wise to continue to 
deny to one of the largest trading nations of the 
free world the right to participate in our councils 
and share with us the administration of our com- 
mon rules of equitable trade. 

It is now 8 years since the close of World War 
II and more than 2 years since the conclusion of 
a treaty of peace with Japan. Throughout the 
postwar period Japan has sought to frame its 
commercial policies in accordance with the spirit 
and objectives of the General Agreement and to 
avoid reversion to those commercial practices 
which gave rise to so much difficulty in the years 
before the war. 

The contracting parties have consistently shown 
themselves sympathetic to the political difficulties 
and urgencies confronting individual member gov- 
ernments. This has been the course of wisdom. 
As one of the delegates stated the other day, in 
connection with a matter to which he attaches 
some importance, governments must not be sub- 
jected to too great a strain if we are to avoid the 
risk that important trading countries may throw 
up their hands and try to go it alone. 

This good advice applies with equal force to our 
treatment of Japan in the situation in which she 
finds herself today. Japan has repeatedly sought 
to participate in the multilateral trading relation- 
ships which apply to the rest of us. Repeatedly 
the Japanese application has been postponed for 
reasons beyond its control. 

In our judgment the time has now come when 
further delay may prejudice the achievement of 
stable and fruitful economic relationships between 
Japan and other free nations which all of us 
recognize is essential to our common political and 
security interests. 

It has been stated earlier in our debates that 
countries who live by trade must choose their 
commercial policies with great care. Japan lives 
by trade almost as much, perhaps, as any country 
here represented. And it should be remembered 
that, while the admission of Japan would affect 
only a segment of the commercial relations of any 
one of our countries, the continued exclusion of 
Japan will affect almost the whole of Japan’s 


trade. In our judgment, the difficulties, both 


* Made before the Eighth Session of contracting parties 
to the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GarTT) 
at Geneva, Switzerland, on Sept. 23 (press release 513 
dated Sept. 24). 
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political and economic, which would result from 
another postponement of the Japanese applica- 
tion, far outweigh the special problems which 
may be created for some countries by Japanese 
admission. 

The present trade position of Japan is precari- 
ous. In physical volume the foreign trade of 
Japan is still less than half of what it was in the 
years 1934 to 1936. If it had not been for the 
abnormal dollar expenditures of the United States 
in Japan in connection with the Korean hostilities, 
Japan would have had a balance-of-payments 
deficit in 1952 of $750,000,000.? 

Clearly, the extraordinary dollar expenditures 
of the United States in Japan will not continue 
indefinitely. On this ground alone, a further 
delay in bringing Japan into the trading 
community of the free world may prove most 
damaging. 

Before closing, Mr. Chairman, perhaps a word 
or two would be in order on the details of the 
Japanese proposal. 

apan, this morning, has clearly stated its 
awareness of the problems which some govern- 
ments have felt would be created by its admission 
to the General Agreement. It has endeavored to 
meet these problems in various ways, and has, in 
particular, indicated its willingness to confine its 
admission to the General Agreement at this time 
to a provisional and temporary association. It 
seems to us that this should go far toward dis- 
pelling the fears expressed by some countries with 
respect to undertaking permanent commitments 
before the expiration of the present period of 
transition and review. 

Moreover, the General Agreement already con- 
tains a number of safeguards against injuries aris- 
ing from trade developments, including the provi- 
sions of article 23. e do not wish to express an 
opinion just yet as to whether it would ° right 
or wrong to accept the a of article 23 
suggested by the Working Party which met here 
earlier this year. However, we should like to 
point out that, even in the absence of such an in- 
terpretation, the provisions of article 23 are broad 
enough to cover cases involving competition on the 
basis of unfair labor conditions which a number 
of countries complained about. 

Turning to the obligations which would be 
placed upon Japan under the proposed arrange- 
ment, it is fair to say that the suggested Japanese 
tariff commitments are substantial. Although 
they consist only of bindings of duty, nevertheless 
they represent an undertaking affecting almost the 
whole of the Japanese tariff. In addition, of 
course, Japan would be obligated to carry out the 
general provisions of the agreement [i. e., Gatr], 
and this should be in the interest of all those who 


? For text of a statement by Assistant Secretary Allison 
on the Japanese economy, see BULLETIN of July 13, 1953, 
p. 35. 
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have expressed fears as to the possible revival of 
the Japanese commercial practices and policies of 
the prewar era. 

r. Chairman, my Government firmly believes 
that the admission of Japan on a provisional basis 
is urgent, that the arrangement proposed is both 

uitable and wise, and that Japan is deservin 
of this recognition by the Contracting Parties. It 
is our earnest hope that the governments here rep- 
resented will find it devs 1% to join with the 
United States in giving this proposal their 
support. 


U. S. Delegations 
to International Conferences 
Meteorological Meeting 


The Department of State announced on September 23 
(press release 512) that the U. S. Government will be 
represented at the fourth session of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the World Meteorological Organization (WMO), 
which is to be held at Geneva from October 6 to 27, 1953, 
to discuss questions relative to the program and adminis- 
tration of WMo, by the following: 


U. S. Representative 


Francis W. Reichelderfer, D. Sc., Chief, Weather Bureau, 
Department of Commerce 


Adviser 
Norman A. Matson, Meteorologist, International Section, 
Weather Bureau, Department of Commerce 


Dr. Reichelderfer, who was elected president of the 
Wwo at its First Congress, held at Paris in March and 
April 1951, will preside over the forthcoming Committee 
meeting. The third session of the Executive Committee 
was held at Geneva from September 9 to 30, 1952. 


North Atlantic Shipping Board 


The Department of State announced on October 1 (press 
release 533) that the U. S. Government will be repre- 
sented at the fifth session of the North Atlantic Planning 
Board for Ocean Shipping, which is to convene at London 
on October 6, by the following delegation : 


Chairman 
Louis S. Rothschild, Maritime Administrator and Chair- 


man, Federal Maritime Board, Department of 
Commerce 
Advisers 


Andrew C. Fleming, Shipping Attache, American Embassy, 
London 

Addison G. Foster, Director of Transportation, U. S. Rep- 
resentative to Regional Organizations in Europe, 
Paris 

James J. Mooney, Maritime Administration, Department 
of Commerce 

James W. Swihart, Office of European Regional Affairs, 
Bureau of European Affairs, Department of State 

Kenneth L. Vore, Director of Transportation, Department 

of Defense 

Serge Koushnareff, Chairman of the Washington Tech- 
nical Committee of the North Atlantic Planning Board 
for Ocean Shipping 


The fourth session of the North Atlantic Planning Board 
for Ocean Shipping was held at Washington, D. C., from 
April 13 to 15, 1952. 
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Order of Items on Agenda 
of Political Committee 


Statement by Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr. 
U.S. Representative to the General Assembly * 


U.S. delegation press release dated September 30 


The order of items proposed by the representa- 
tive of Colombia and seconded by the representa- 
tive of Greece is logical and constructive and 
would be satisfactory to the United States.’ 

As regards Korea, we have been doing every- 
thing in our power to induce the Communists to 
do their indispensable part in getting a political 
conference going. 

On August 28 the United Nations set up its side 
of the political conference and the United States 
proposed to the Communists a specific time and 
three specific places for the meeting of the politi- 
cal conference. The Communist response has 
been, first, to change their position as regards the 
composition of the conference from that estab- 
lished in the armistice agreement, without giving 
any reason for the change, and second, to engage 
in dilatory tactics in seeking vainly to have the 
United Nations redebate and reconsider decisions 
which it made just a month ago. 

This is a mere maneuver and is not the attitude 
of those who sincerely wish a peaceful settlement. 

We have tried to leave no stone unturned to 
show our complete good faith in our desire to get 
ahead with the conference. We actually offered 
to send a representative to meet face to face im- 
mediately with Communist representatives. This 
offer was rejected by the representative of the So- 
viet Union, and not rejected after consideration 
and consultation with the Chinese Communists 
but rejected instantly out of hand. Really, Mr. 
Chairman, one would have thought that the 
Chinese Communists could be assumed to be capa- 
ble of speaking for themselves on this point with- 
out, shall I say, the so-called “good offices” of the 
representative of the Soviet Union. 

In view of the fact that a very complete dis- 
cussion of the problem of Korea took place so 
recently, we believe that it would be inappropriate, 
to say the least, to discuss Korea in the United 
Nations while the negotiations are pending. We 
therefore fully agree that the Korean item should 
be taken up at a later date. If, because of new 
developments, an immediate discussion of the 
Korean problem becomes desirable, the item could 
of course be advanced. 





*Made on Sept. 30 in Committee I (Political and 
Security). 

? The Colombian proposal, adopted by the Committee an 
Sept. 30, listed the items in the following order: Morocco, 
Tunisia, bacterial warfare, Burmese complaint against 
the Republic of China, disarmament, measures to avert 
the threat of a new world war, Korean question. 
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Another item the consideration of which should 
in our view be deferred is the complaint by the 
Union of Burma concerning the presence of for- 
eign forces in its territories. Our information 
leads us to believe that developments of the next 
several weeks may considerably alter this situa- 
tion, and the United States therefore feels that 
consideration of the matter should be deferred in 
the hope and expectation that these developments 
will materialize and will reduce the tension in that 
area. 

The new item proposed by the Soviet Union in 
the main is dehy related to the problem of dis- 
armament, and the proposal before us very prop- 
erly takes this into consideration and places it on 
the agenda immediately after the disarmament 
item. 

The proposal of the delegate of Colombia takes 
these factors into consideration, and it is therefore 
our view that it would furnish a satisfactory and 
constructive plan of work. 

The distinguished representative of Egypt has 
said that those who have placed the Moroccan and 
Tunisian items on our agenda see no objection 
to placing them at the head of our agenda but 
would like a delay of several days before the Com- 
mittee proceeds to consider them. We see no ob- 
jection to this course of action and feel that we 
should extend this courtesy to the proponents of 
these items. 


Communist Retention of 
World War I! Prisoners 


Statement by Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr. 
U.S. Representative to the General Assembly * 


U.S./U.N. press release dated September 17 


We have once again heard the contention, first, 
that the U.S.S.R. has repatriated all war prisoners 
except for a number of claimed war criminals and, 
second, that the Assembly is not entitled to con- 
sider the matter anyhow because of article 107 of 
the charter.’ 

The plain fact emerging from the mass of evi- 
dence presented by the German, Italian, and 





1Made on Sept. 17 in a plenary session of the General 
Assembly on the inclusion in the agenda of item no, 71, 
concerning the report of the Ad Hoc Commission on 
Prisoners of World War II. On the same date the Assem- 
bly approved its inclusion by a vote of 51-5 (Soviet 
bloc)-1. 

2 Article 107 states that “Nothing in the present Charter 
shall invalidate or preclude action, in relation to any state 
which during the Second World War has been an enemy 
of any signatory to the present Charter, taken or author- 
ized as a result of that war by the Governments having 
responsibility for such action.” 
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Japanese Governments to the Ad Hoc Commis- 
sion on Prisoners of War is that the Soviet Union 
either continues to hold very large numbers of 
—— from World War II or else conceals the 

eath in prison of an unprecedentedly large 
number. 

It is now more than 8 years since the fighting of 
World War II came to an end. Yet the Soviet 
Union has refused to give an adequate accounting 
as required by the rules of international law. 
This tragic situation led the General Assembly to 
set up the Ad Hoc Commission 3 years ago in the 
hope of bringing some aid to the prisoners them- 
selves and of providing at least news to their 
families whose wait has been so cruelly long. 

The Commission is now submitting a report 
to the Assembly after meeting again recently in 
Geneva.’ We should of course consider the report 
of this subsidiary body as the Assembly has always 
done in such instances. 

Official statements to the Ad Hoc Commission 
tell a story of mass human tragedy. The Japanese 
Government officially estimates that over 246,000 
of its captured nationals have already died in 
Soviet and Chinese Communist hands since World 
War II. Those still living as prisoners or whose 
fate is uncertain are estimated at over 85,000. The 
Federal Republic of Germany estimates that scores 
of thousands of its nationals still survive as prison- 
ers in Soviet hands far in excess of the number 
which the Soviet Union claims to be holding as 
war criminals. The Italian Government, I under- 
stand, estimates that some 60,000 of its nationals 
are still held as prisoners in the Soviet Union. 
Other nationalities are represented in smaller 
numbers. 

The allegation that the Assembly lacks compe- 
tence here has really become threadbare from 
repetition and consistent rejection by the Assem- 
bly. A full debate on the issue in 1950 led to a 
resolution establishing the commission. That reso- 
lution in its preamble proclaimed the Assembly’s 
competence under article 14 of the charter.* It 
should by now be a perfectly clear tenet of our 
jurisprudence that article 107 does not preclude 
Assembly consideration of any difference among 
the victorious powers of World War II. 

The United States believes that the plenary 
session should follow the line of the General Com- 
mittee’s recommending inclusion in our agenda 
of the item on the Ad Hoc Commission’s report. 


* U.N. doc. A/2482. For a statement made at the meet- 
ing by Ambassador James C. Dunn, see BULLETIN of Sept. 
28, 1953, p. 428. 

* Article 14 states that: “Subject to the provisions of 
Article 12, the General Assembly may recommend meas- 
ures for the peaceful adjustment of any situation, regard- 
less of origin, which it deems likely to impair the general 
welfare or friendly relations among nations, including 
situations resulting from a violation of the provisions 
of the present Charter setting forth the Purposes and 
Principles of the United Nations.” 
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Participation of Nonmembers in 
Discussion of Council’s Agenda 
Statement by James J. Wadsworth * 


U.S./U.N. press release dated September 3 


I should like to make a brief explanation of vote. 
This explanation is not on the question of the 
agenda since the explanation of that was made 
by the chief of my delegation some meetings ago; * 
but it is on the two motions of the distinguished 
delegates from Pakistan and Lebanon relating 
to the request of the 13 delegations, or two repre- 
senting those thirteen, to appear before the Coun- 
cil sider what we conceive to be a question of 
rule 37 of the Provisional Rules of Procedure.* 

In the opinion of my delegation, rule 37 never 
contemplated the participation of nonmembers in 
the Security Council’s consideration of its own 
procedure. We believe that the effective and 
orderly discharge of the Council’s responsibilities 
requires such an interpretation, which is quite 
apart from the question of substantive matter. 
We regret therefore that we have not found it 
possible to support the motion to invite the repre- 
sentatives of governments who are not members of 
the Council to discuss the adoption of its agenda. 

I may say, Mr. President, and I believe that I 
will be in full harmony with the feeling of all the 
delegates present, that the group of 13 has been 
most ably represented here by the distinguished 
representatives of Lebanon and Pakistan and 
their interventions, we feel sure, have fully re- 
flected the views of their colleagues. 


Requests for Oral Hearings 
Concerning Trust Territories 


Statements by Mrs. Frances P. Bolton 
U.S. Representative to the General Assembly * 


Principles To Guide the Committee 
U.S. delegation press release dated September 28 


I would like to explain the general position of 
my delegation regarding oral hearings of inhabit- 
ants of trust territories in the Fourth Committee. 


* Made in the Security Council on Sept. 3. Mr. Wads- 
worth is deputy U. S. representative in the Council. 

? BULLETIN of Sept. 7, 1953, p. 325. The Council voted 
on Sept. 3 not to place the Moroccan question on its agenda ; 
the vote was 5-5 (U.S.)-1. 

* Pakistan had proposed that 13 of the Asian-African 
states sponsoring inscription of the Moroccan question 
be invited to participate in the discussion on the adoption 
of the agenda; Lebanon had moved that two representa- 
tives, to be designated by the sponsors, make statements 
on their behalf. Both motions were rejected, 4-5 (U.S.)-2 
and 5-5 (U.S.)-1. 

*Made on Sept. 28 and Sept. 30, respectively, in Com- 
mittee 1V (Trusteeship). 
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It is our view that this Committee should hear 
inhabitants of trust territories when they request 
an igure to present their views on specific 
problems which are of sufficient importance to 
merit the direct attention of the full membership 
of the United Nations. 

At the same time we are somewhat concerned 
over the practical problems involved in granting 
numerous oral hearings in a large Committee of 
60 states. We have a long agenda of important 
problems which cannot be effectively dealt with 
unless the 60 Committee members have sufficient 
time to express their own views on these problems. 
In looking over the records of last year’s Fourth 
Committee, my delegation has found that requests 
for oral hearings or the hearings themselves took 
all the Committee’s time at 12 meetings and a 
large part of 13 other meetings. This was a very 
large proportion of the Committee’s 66 meetings, 
and the Committee was unable to deal with every 
item on its agenda even though it held more meet- 
ings than in any previous year. 

To my delegation, therefore, it seems both log- 
ical and necessary for the Committee to avoid the 
indiscriminate granting of all requests for oral 
hearings. We believe that any procedural com- 
mittee such as the one proposed by the distin- 
— representative of the United Kingdom in 

ocument A/C.4/L.271 might give careful atten- 
tion to this problem. 

Mr. Chairman, may I now describe briefly some 
of the oe principles which my delegation be- 
lieves should guide the Fourth Committee in de- 
ciding whether or not to grant an oral hearing. 
The first of these I have already mentioned. We 
believe that the problem raised by the petitioners 
should be specifically stated and should be of suffi- 
cient importance to merit a hearing. Secondly, we 
believe that the Committee should take into ac- 
count the character of the petitioner and the or- 
ganization he represents; the petitioner should be 
a person who can provide useful and relevant in- 
formation and normally should be an inhabitant 
of the territory concerned. 

In the third place, we do not believe that the 
Committee should grant hearings to lawyers who 
are not residents of the territory concerned; this 
type of representation is too susceptible of abuse 
which would be harmful both to the United Na- 
tions and to the petitioners themselves. Petition- 
ers are of course free to obtain all the legal advice 
they want, but they should present their own prob- 
lems to this Committee nd sg in any case, they 
will find numerous lawyers to help insure that the 
receive a full and fair hearing. The fourth princi- 
ple guiding my delegation is this. We believe that 
petitioners from trust territories should normally 
be heard in the Trusteeship Council before they 
are granted hearings in this Committee. The peti- 
tions system of the Trusteeship Council has been 
carefully elaborated by a smaller body of 12 mem- 
bers who have been given the specific task of devot- 
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ing more time than other members to the study of 
trust-territory problems. We believe that the Gen- 
eral Assembly would not wish to undermine the 
petitions work of the Trusteeship Council. Fi- 
nally, my delegation believes that in deciding 
whether or not to grant a hearing, the Committee 
should take into account the extent and character 
of past actions by the Trusteeship Council and the 
General Assembly on the problem raised by the 
petitioner. 

These five principles, Mr. Chairman, are not 
applicable in every case, but they have been taken 
into consideration by my delegation in deciding 
how to vote on each of the requests before us. 


U.S. Opposition to Request of Puerto Rican 
independence Party ° 


U.S. delegation press release dated September 29 


On behalf of the Governments of both the United 
States and Puerto Rico, my delegation wishes to 
express its strong opposition to the granting of an 
oral hearing to the Puerto Rican Independence 
Party, which cannot win an election in Puerto 
Rico and is therefore asking you to come to its res- 
cue. Members of the Committee will recall that in 
the full documentation which my Government 
transmitted to the United Nations in compliance 
with General Assembly resolution 222 (III), we 
have set forth in careful detail the series of elec- 
tions, referenda, and other democratic steps by 
which the people of Puerto Rico have achieved a 
full measure of self-government through a com- 
peck entered into by mutual consent between 

uerto Rico and the United States. 

In the numerous democratic elections by which 
the people of Puerto Rico have determined their 
destiny, they have repeatedly and decisively re- 
— the views of the Puerto Rican Independence 

arty. The Independence Party is certainly not 
unique among defeated parties throughout the 
world in being dissatisfied because it lost an elec- 
tion. We cannot believe, however, that the United 
Nations is going to take a step which would help 
this party’s efforts to undo the results of Puerto 
Rico’s elections. One of the great principles and 
strengths of the United Nations is its constant 
efforts to promote the self-determination of all 
peoples, and we are confident that the Fourth Com- 
mittee does not wish to undermine this principle, 
even if only by implication, by challenging in any 
way the action of the people of Puerto Rico in de- 
termining for themselves their own political fu- 
ture. They would strongly resent, and quite prop- 
erly so, the granting of an oral hearing to the 
Independence Party. 


Let me emphasize that this communication dif- 


fers from the ordinary petition in one fundamental 


*The Committee on Sept. 30 rejected the Independence 
Party’s request by a vote of 25-19-11. 
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respect. Petitions ordinarily are aimed at correct- 
ing an alleged injustice by a governing authority. 
This request, on the contrary, challenges not the 
action of a governing authority but the action of 
the people themselves in a free and democratic 
election. The Independence Party may contend 
that it is protesting against the U.S. decision to 
cease transmission of information on Puerto Rico 
under article 73 (e). What it really wants, how- 
ever, is a chance to exploit the United Nations by 
returning to Puerto Rico to make political capital 
out of the new importance it would acquire if it 
were given a hearing in the world’s greatest inter- 
national forum. 

Mr. Chairman, the full details of the democratic 
process by which the United States has fulfilled its 
charter obligation to promote the political ad- 
vancement of the people of Puerto Ries are set 
forth in document A/AC.35/L.121,° which in- 
cludes Governor Muiioz Marin’s letter to the Presi- 
dent requesting the United States to cease trans- 
mission of information on Puerto Rico under ar- 
ticle 73 (e). Moreover, when the Committee con- 
siders this item on our agenda, my place at this 
table will be taken by a distinguished Puerto 
Rican member of our delegation who will give 
further explanations and will answer the questions 
of Committee members. 

Mr. Chairman, my experience in the Fourth 
Committee is short, but my personal contact with 
its members has already convinced me of their 
common sense. I cannot believe, therefore, that 
the Committee would grant this request for an 
oral hearing. 


IMC Announces Termination of 
Manganese-Nickel-Cobalt Committee 


The Manganese-Nickel-Cobalt Committee of 
the International Materials Conference announced 
on September 29 that it would terminate its ac- 
tivities on September 30, 1953. This announce- 
ment follows a recent decision of the Committee 
not to recommend a plan of distribution for nickel 
for the fourth quarter of 1953. This Committee, 
which met for the first time on March 12, 1951, is 
the last of the Imc Commodity Committees to 
terminate its activities. 

During its existence the Committee recom- 
mended to governments eight quarterly alloca- 
tion plans for nickel, covering the period October 
1, 1951, to September 30, 1953.’ | acon dis- 
tribution of cobalt was governed by similar ar- 
rangements during the period October 1, 1951, to 
December 31, 1952. No allocation was ever recom- 


* BULLETIN of Apr. 20, 1953, p. 585. 

7For an announcement concerning distribution of pri- 
mary nickel in the third quarter of 1953, see BULLETIN of 
July 13, 1953, p. 56. 
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mended for manganese, since supplies of this ma- 
terial were found to be adequate. 

The following countries were represented on the 
Committee: Belgium (for Benelux), Brazil, Can- 
ada, Cuba, France, the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, India, Italy, Japan, Norway, Sweden, the 
Union of South Africa, the United Kingdom, and 
the United States. 


Current Legislation on Foreign Policy: 
83d Congress, 1st Session 


ines within the Soviet Union (Revised). S. Doc. 69, 

v, 92 pp. 

The United States and the Korean Problem, Documents 
1943-1953. S. Doc. 74, vii, 168 pp. 

Communist Underground Printing Facilities and Illegal 
Propaganda. Hearings before the Subcommittee To 
Investigate the Administration of the Internal Secu- 
rity Act and Other Internal Security Laws of the 
Senate Committee on the Judiciary. March 6, 13, 
31, April 10, May 28, June 11, and July 11, 1953, 
xviii, 348 pp. 

Emergency Migration of Escapees, Expellees, and Refu- 
gees. Hearings before the Subcommittee of the Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee on S. 1917, a bill to authorize 
the issuance of 240,000 special-quota immigrant visas. 
May 26, 27, 28, and July 1, 1953, iv, 325 pp. 

North American Regional Broadcasting Agreement. 
Hearings before the Subcommittee of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee on Executive A (82d 
Cong., Ist sess.), the North American Regional Broad- 
casting Agreement. July 8, 9, and 10, 1953, vii, 340 


pp. 

Emergency Famine Assistance Authority. Hearing be- 
fore the Senate Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry on §S. 2249, a bill to authorize the Commodity 
Credit Corporation to make agricultural commodities 
owned by it available to the President for the pur- 
pose of enabling the President to assist in meeting 
famine or other urgent relief requirements in coun- 
ae friendly to the United States. July 16, 1958, iii, 
59 pp. 

Report on Audit of the Institute of Inter-American 
Affairs for the Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 1953. 
Letter from the U. S. Comptroller General transmit- 
ting the report. H. Doc. 172, v, 30 pp. 

Report on Audit of Panama Canal Company and the Canal 
Zone Government for the Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 
1953. Letter from the Acting U. S. Comptroller Gen- 
eral transmitting the report. H. Doc. 207, vii, 115 pp. 

Report of Activities of the National Advisory Council on 
International Monetary and Financial Problems. 
Message from the President transmitting a report cov- 
ering the Council’s operations from October 1, 1952, 
to March 31, 1953. H. Doc. 214, ix, 66 pp. 

U. 8. Participation in the U. N. Report by the President 
to the Congress for the Year 1952. H. Doc. 222, ix, 
285 pp. 

Activity of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 83d Congress. H. Rept. 1095, 19 pp. 

International Organizations and Movements. Hearings 
before the Subcommittee on International Organiza- 
tions and Movements of the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee, March 27, May 20, June 23, July 8, and 
July 29, 1953, vi, 299 pp. 

State Department Information Program—Information 
Centers. Hearings before the Permanent Subcommit- 
tee on Investigations of the Senate Government 
Operations Committee. April 24, 1953, Part 4, pp. 
253-288. May 5, 1953, Part 5, pp. 289-356. 
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Recent Releases 


For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Address requests 
direct to the Superintendent of Documents, except in the 
case of free publications, which may be obtained from the 
Department of State. 


IIA: The International Information Administration. 
Tenth semiannual report of the Secretary of State to 
Congress on the International Information and Educa- 
tional Exchange Program. Pub. 5105. International In- 
formation and Cultural Series 33. 54 pp. 25¢. 


This report reviews the activities carried on, the effective- 
ness achieved, and the expenditures incurred by the In- 
ternational Information Administration during the period 
July 1-December 31, 1952. 


Korean Problems. Address by Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles, September 2, 1953. Pub. 5190. Far East- 
ern Series 62. 10 pp. Limited Distribution. 


Armistice in Korea: Selected Statements and Documents. 
Pub. 5150. Far Eastern Series 61. 29 pp. Limited Dis- 
tribution. 


This pamphlet contains the President’s Message to the 
Nation; Statement by Secretary Dulles; Text of Armistice 
Agreement; Supplementary Agreement on Prisoners of 
War; Text of Agreement on Prisoners of War. 


Where To Go for U.N. Information. Pub. 5112. Inter- 
national Organization and Conference Series III, 92. 39 
pp. 15¢. 


This booklet gives sources of information in the United 
States about the United Nations and the United Nations 
Specialized Agencies. Insofar as could be determined, the 
data in this revision was current as of June 1, 1953. 


United Nations General Assembly: A Review of the 
Seventh Session. A Background Summary. Pub. 5123. 
International Organization and Conference Series III, 93. 


12 pp. 10¢. 


This Backgrounder deals with the seventh regular session 
of the U.N. General Assembly which took place during a 
period of momentous world events and contains a selected 
list of 25 resolutions, voted on at this session. 


U.S. Participation in the U.N.: Report by the President 
to the Congress for the Year 1952. Pub. 5034. Interna- 
tional Organization and Conference Series III, 90. ix, 
285 pp. 60¢. 


This is the seventh annual report, covering the year 1952, 
on United States participation in the United Nations. 


Extension of the Bahamas Long Range Proving Ground. 
Treaties and Other International Acts Series 2426. Pub. 
5089. 22 pp. 20¢. 


Agreement and Exchanges of Notes between the United 
States and the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland—Signed at Washington January 15, 
1952. 


Relief Supplies and Packages for France, Payment of 
Ocean Freight Charges. Treaties and Other Interna- 
tional Acts Series 2684. Pub. 5008. 3 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and France amend- 
ing agreement of December 23, 1948, as amended—Dated 
at Paris July 2 and August 5, 1952. 
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Unification of Pharmacepoeial Formulas for Potent 
Drugs. Treaties and Other International Acts Series 
2692. Pub. 5020. 10 pp. 10¢. 


Protocol between the United States and Other Govern- 
ments, terminating agreement of November 29, 1906— 
Signed at Geneva May 20, 1952. 


Protocol of Agreements Relating to the Incorporation of 
Germany into European Community of Nations. Treaties 
and Other International Acts Series 2439. Pub. 5098. 
14 pp. 10¢. 


Between the United States, France, the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, and the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany—Signed at Petersberg (Bonn) 
November 22, 1949. 


Aviation, Flight Notifications. Treaties and Other Inter- 
national Acts Series 2667. Pub. 4965. 14 pp. 10¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Mexico— 
Signed at Washington July 15, 1952. 


Extension of Assignment of Adviser to the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs of Panama. Treaties and Other Inter- 
national Acts Series 2669. Pub. 4974. 5 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Panama, ex- 
tending agreement of July 7, 1942, as extended—Signed 
at Washington January 10, February 26, and July 9 and 
21, 1952. 


Technical Cooperation, Natural Resources Program. 
Treaties and Other International Acts Series 2680. Pub. 
5078. 6 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Saudi Arabia— 
Signed at Jidda November 10, 1952. 


Technical Cooperation, Railway Survey Project. Treaties 
and Other International Acts Series 2681. Pub. 5079. 
T pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Saudi Arabia— 
Signed at Jidda November 10, 1952. 


Technical Cooperation, Transportation and Communica- 
tion Program. Treaties and Other International Acts 
Series 2682. Pub. 5080. 6 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Saudi 
Arabia—Signed at Jidda November 10, 1952. 


Air Force Mission to Nicaragua. Treaties and Other 
International Acts Series 2683. Pub. 5007. 12 pp. 10¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Nicaragua— 
Signed at Managua November 19, 1952. 


Economic Cooperation, Guaranties Under Public Law 
472, 80th Congress, as Amended. Treaties and Other 
International Acts Series 2687. Pub. 5011. 4 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and France— 
Signed at Washington July 9 and 22, 1952. 


Economic Cooperation, Guaranties Under Public Law 
472, 80th Congress, as Amended. Treaties and Other 
International Acts Series 2688. Pub. 5016. 4 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Yugoslavia— 
Signed at Washington August 15, 1952. 


Economic Cooperation, Guaranties Under Public Law 
472, 80th Congress, as Amended. Treaties and Other 
International Acts Series 2689. Pub. 5017. 4 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Denmark— 
Signed at Washington July 30 and August 8, 1952. 


Economic Cooperation, Guaranties Under Public Law 
472, 80th Congress, as Amended. Treaties and Other 
International Acts Series 2690. Pub. 5018. 4 pp. 5¢. 
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Agreement between the United States and the Nether- 
lands—Signed at Washington September 24 and October 
7, 1952. 


Technical Cooperation, Establishment in Panama of 
Headquarters for Civil Aviation Specialists for Latin 
American Area. Treaties and Other International Acts 
Series 2691. Pub. 5019. 3 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Panama— 
Signed at Panama August 8, 1952. 


Weather Stations, Cooperative Program in Mexico. 
Treaties and Other International Acts Series 2695. Pub. 
5024. 3 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Mexico, extend- 
ing agreement of March 29 and August 15, 1949—Dated 
at México, D. F., April 7 and August 22, 1952. 


Mutual Assistance in Raw Materials, Trade in Tin. 
Treaties and Other International Acts Series 2693. Pub. 
5022. 2 pp. 


Agreement between the United States and the United 
Kingdom, amending agreement of January 18, 1952, as 
amended—Signed at Washington July 24, 1952. 


Technical Cooperation, Jordan Program. Treaties and 
Other International Acts Series 2696. Pub. 5025. 4 pp. 
5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Jordan, amend- 
ing agreement of February 12, 1952—Signed at Amman 
August 28 and September 10, 1952. 


United States Air Force Mission to Cuba. Treaties and 
Other International Acts Series 2698. Pub. 5031. 3 pp. 
5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Cuba, extend- 
ing agreement of December 22, 1950—Signed at Wash- 
ington August 11 and September 26, 1952. 


Technical Cooperation. Treaties and Other International 
Acts Series 2700. Pub. 5033. 9 pp. 10¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Venezuela— 
Signed at Caracas September 29, 1952. 


Reciprocal Customs Privileges for Foreign Service Per- 
sonnel. Treaties and Other International Acts Series 
2708. Pub. 5049. 2 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Nicaragua— 
Signed at Washington December 3, 1951, and October 9, 
1952. 


Economic Cooperation. Treaties and Other International 
Acts Series 2713. Pub. 5065. 2 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Denmark, 
amending agreement of June 29, 1948—Signed at Copen- 
hagen November 24, 1952. 


Charter for Lease of United States Vessels to Japan. 
Treaties and Other International Acts Series 2714. Pub. 
5066. 15 pp. 10¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Japan—Signed 
at Tokyo November 12, 1952. 


Air Transport Services. Treaties and Other International 
Acts Series 2722. Pub. 5082. 3 pp. 


Agreement between the United States and Portugal, 
amending agreement of December 6, 1945, as amended— 
Signed at Lisbon November 11, 1952. 


Easing International Tensions: the Role of the United 
Nations. Address by Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles, September 17, 1953. Pub. 5024. International 
Organization and Conference Series III, 97. 12 pp. 
Limited distribution. 
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Current U. N. Documents: 
A Selected Bibliography ' 


General Assembly 


Treatment of People of Indian Origin in the Union of 
South Africa. Report of the United Nations Good 
Offices Commission. A/2473, Sept. 14, 1953. 16 pp. 
Mimeo. 


Economic and Social Council 


Relief and Rehabilitation of Korea. Report of the United 
Nations Agent General for Korean Reconstruction. 
E/2334/Add. 3, July 27, 1953. 38 pp. mimeo. 

Statelessness. Comments received from Governments on 
the subject of the draft protocol relating to the status 
of stateless persons: Iran, E/2373/Add. 8, July 14, 
1953. 2 pp. United Kingdom, Add. 11, Aug. 3, 1953. 
2 pp. Switzerland, Add. 12, Aug. 10, 1953. 3 pp. 
mimeo. 

Full Employment. Implementation of full employment 
and balance-of-payments policies: Ecuador (reply to 
part A), E/2408/Add. 10, Aug. 6, 15 pp. Iceland, 
Add. 12, Sept. 11, 1953. 18 pp. mimeo. 

Report of the World Health Organization. Summary of 
Programme and Budget Estimates for the Financial 
Year 1 January-—31 December 1954 with the Estimated 
Expenditures of Technical Assistance and Other 
Extra-Budgetary Funds. E/2416/Add. 5, July 14, 
1953. 3 pp. mimeo. 

Rules of Procedure of the Functional Commissions of the 
Economic and Social Council. E/2425, May 12, 
1953. 20 pp. printed. 

Freedom of Information. Comments and suggestions of 
governments transmitted for the information and 
assistance of the Rapporteur on Freedom of Infor- 
mation: Japan. E/2427/Add. 2, Aug. 24, 1953. 9 pp. 
mimeo. 

Report of the Ad Hoc Committee on Forced Labour. De- 
cisions of the Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office. E/2431/Add. 2, Aug. 24, 1953. 2 
pp. mimeo. 

Calendar of Conferences for 1954. Memorandum by the 
Secretary-General. E/2436/Add. 1, July 30, 1953. 2 
pp. mimeo. 

Full Employment and Inflation. Replies of Governments 
to a Memorandum from the Secretariat dated 26 May 
1953. E/2488, July 23, 1953. 6 pp. mimeo. 

Question of Access to Headquarters of Representatives of 
Non-Governmental Organizations in Consultative 
Status. Progress report by the Secretary-General on 
negotiations with the United States of America con- 
cerning the interpretation of the Headquarters Agree- 
ment. B/2492, July 27, 1953. 3 pp. mimeo. 

Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance. Report of 
the Technical Assistance Committee. E/2497, Aug. 5, 
1953. 15 pp. mimeo. 


1 Printed materials may be secured in the United States 
from the International Documents Service, Columbia 
University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. 
Other materials (mimeographed or processed documents) 
may be consulted at certain designated libraries in the 
United States. 

The United Nations Secretariat has established an Offi- 
cial Records series for the General Assembly, the Security 
Council, the Economic and Social Council, the Trusteeship 
Council, and the Atomic Energy Commission, which in- 
cludes summaries of proceedings, resolutions, and reports 
of the various commissions and committees. Information 
on securing subscriptions to the series may be obtained 
from the International Documents Service. 
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Prevention of Discrimination and Protection of Minori- 
ties: Report of the Commission on Human Rights 
(Ninth Session). Report of the Social Committee, 
E/2499, Aug. 1, 1953. 8 pp. mimeo. 

Question of Access to Headquarters of Representatives of 
Non-Governmental Organizations in Consultative 
Status. Oral statement by the Secretary-General. 
E/2501, Aug. 1, 1953. 4 pp. 

Inter-Agency Agreements and Agreements between Agen- 
cies and Other Inter-Governmental Organizations. 
Letter dated 28 July 1953 from the Director-General 
of ILO to the Secretary-General. E/2510, Aug. 26, 
1953. 5 pp. mimeo. 

International Children’s Emergency Fund. General Prog- 
ress Report of the Executive Director. E/ICEF/236, 
Sept. 3, 1953. 72 pp. mimeo. 

Technical Assistance Committee. Responsibilities of the 
Resident Representatives of TAB and the Correspond- 
ing Responsibilities of the Field Representatives of 
the Participating Agencies. Statement by the Execu- 
tive Chairman of TAB. E/TAC/13, June 27, 1953. 
11 pp. mimeo. 


Trusteeship Council 


Report of the United Nations Visiting Mission to Trust 
Territories in West Africa (1952) on the Cameroons 
under British Administration. Observations of the 
Administering Authority. T/1074, July 29, 1953. 
14 pp. mimeo. 
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Appointment of Officers 


Henry Suydam as Chief of the News Division, effective 
October 1. 





Check List of Department of State Press 
Releases: September 28-October 2, 1953 


Releases may be obtained from the News Division, 
Department of State, Washington 25, D. C. 

Press releases issued prior to September 28 which 
appear in this issue of the BULLETIN are Nos. 502 
of September 16, 512 of September 23, 513 of Sep- 
tember 24, 515 and 516 of September 27, 518 of 
September 25, 521, 522, and 523 of September 26. 


No. Date Subject 

*524 9/28 Mallory: Appointment 

7525 9/28 Jurisdictional pact with Japan 
*526 9/29 McIntosh: Swearing in 

527 9/29 Dulles: Reuter condolences 
4528 9/30 Friendship treaty with Japan 
529 9/30 Communiqué on Indochina 
4530 9/30 Wyszynski arrest 

531 10/1 Korean defense treaty 

*532 10/1 Matthews: Appointment 

533 10/1 North Atlantic shipping 

534 10/1 Suydam: Appointment 

535 10/1 Dulles: Mutual defense pact 
586 10/2 Smith: Negotiations with U.S.S.R. 
*537 10/2 Davis, Hill: Visit to Germany 
538 10/2 Turkey signs NATO agreement 
539 10/2 Dulles, Oatis correspondence 

540 10/2 Panama joins Tuna Commission 

*Not printed. 
+Held for a later issue of the BULLETIN. 
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Aid to Foreign Countries 

Colombo Plan Meeting (Dulles) 

Assistance to Indochina (joint communique) . elo 

International Development Advisory Board recon- 
stituted . 

Vietnam thanks US. for ‘aid to flood sufferers (te text of 
note) .. 


American Principles 
Negotiating solutions to today’s problems (Smith) . 


American Republics 
ECUADOR: Credit to Ecuador increased to aid arid 
tion of highway... . 
PANAMA: 
International Bank loan to Panama. . 
Joint statement on President Remon’s visit . ‘. . 
Panama joins Inter-American Tropical Tuna Com- 
mission 


Visit of President of Panama and ‘Sefiora de Remén ; 


Asia 

Colombo Plan Meeting (Dulles) . 

INDOCHINA: Assistance to Indochina (joint ‘com- 
munique) 

JAPAN: Application | of “Japan | ‘for association with 
GATT . 


KOREA: 
C. Tyler Wood appointed Korean economic coordi- 
nator. . 
Mutual defense treaty with Korea signed . : 
Order of items on —— committee’s "agenda 
(Lodge) ; 


Communism 

Communists again asked for reply on ene con- 
ference plans (text of message) . 

Communist retention of world war “Ir prisoners 
(Lodge) . ‘ 

Mutual defense treaty with Korea ‘signed . 


Congress 
Current legislation on foreign policy . 


Europe 

AUSTRIA: Filing of compensation claims by former 
nationals of Austria . 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA: Release of William N. Oatis from 
Czechoslovak prison ‘ 


GERMANY: 
Death of Mayor Ernst Reuter (Eisenhower) . 
The German debt settlement (Black). . 
U.S.S.R.: U.S. again asks Soviets to end German travel 
restrictions . ; 


Finance 

Credit to Ecuador increased to aid arama of — 
way. . : , 

Export- Import Bank report ‘ 

The German debt settlement (Black) . oa 

Handling of foreign exchange by government agencies . 

International Bank loan to Panama . . 


Fisheries 
Panama joins Inter-American ee Tuna Commis- 


sion 


Foreign ten 
Letters of credence (Iraq, Hungary, Pakistan) .. 
Recess appointments (Chapin, Matthews, McIntosh) . 


Industry 
Termination of Managanese-Nickel Cobalt Committee . 


International | Mootings 
U.S. DELEGATIONS: 
Colombo plan meeting . 
International Development Advisory | Board recon- 
stituted . 
Meteorological meeting P 
North Atlantic Shipping Board . 
Termination of Manganese-Nickel-Cobalt ¢ Commit- 
tee ° ° 
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Turkey signs NATO agreement é 491 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) 
Turkey signs NaTo agreement . . 491 
Presidential Documents 
EXECUTIVE ORDERS: Handling of a same 
by aueticaana agencies . 492 
Prisoners of War 
Communist retention of world war II pene 
(Lodge) i Fe ; 497 
Publications 
Recent releases . 500 
Puerto Rico 
Requests for oral ssnamet east trust territories 
(Bolton). . 498 
State, Department of 
Appointments (Suydam) 502 
Trade 
America’s expanding economy (Aldrich) 482 
Application of Japan for association with Garr . 495 
Transportation 
Credit to Ecuador increased to aid adaranaapmesss of _— 
way. ° ‘ . 493 
Treaty Sileeaiihis: 
Assistance to Indochina (joint SOE - 486 
German debt settlement (Black) .. : 479 
Mutual defense treaty with Korea signed . 484 
Turkey signs Nato agreement. . . . 491 
Trust Territories 
Requests for oral hearings concerning trust territories. 498 
United Nations 
Communists again asked for reply on ares con- 
ference plans (text of message) . 486 
Communist retention of world war “I prisoners 
(Lodge) ‘ * a a 497 
ASSEMBLY: 
Current U.N. documents: a selected bibliography . . 502 
Order of items on political committee’s agenda 
CNC occ 6d fe ee hk eee Oe 
Requests for oral a concerning trust territories 
(Bolton) . ‘ 498 
SECURITY COUNCIL: Participation ‘of. nonmembers 
in discussion of council’s agenda. .. cee 
Name Index 
Aldrich, Winthrop W. . 482 
Black, Martha .. 479 
Bolton, Frances P. . 498 
Chapin, Selden . . 489 
Conant, James B. - 490 
Dulles, Secretary : 484, 491, 494 
Eisenhower, President 489, 492, 493 
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“Publications of the 
Department of State” 


. . . A GUIDE to the official documents available on 
foreign policy and on international programs and devel- 
opments. Published semiannually, it may be pur- 


chased from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government} Printing Office,| Washington 25, D.C. 


Use the blank below to order the current listing. 


© listed by country, subject, and series 
O cross-referenced 

© comprehensive 

© published every 6 months 

© cumulative over an 18-month period 

© tells how and where to get publications 


aguideto... 


@ reports on world-wide activities | @ readable pamphlets 
@ treaties and other international acts § @ informative periodicals 
@ documents on diplomatic history | @ important speeches 
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